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AUBREY. 



CHAPTER I. 



Peace seemed to reign on the earth, and the. 
restless head of the ocean 
Was for a moment consoled. 

Longfellow's Evangeline; 

Captain Aubrey lifted up his eyes at this 
moment — and whose should they meet but 
those of Lady Emma. 

He and Mountford, during the latter part 
of this conversation, had left the betting 
stand, and had continued to make their way 
amid a crowd of people and carriages ; but 
in the earnestness of their talk they had at 
length stopped, and without perceiving it * 
they stood close by the panels of a coroneted 
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2 AUBREY. 

coaxjh, into which the horses were about to be 
harnessed. 

The ladies who had to leave the course in 
this carriage, were hurried into it in a very 
unceremonious manner by the son of one, and 
brother of the other — He, who had them in 
charge, knowing that it was incumbent upon 
him to see them safely in, before he left the 
course, which he was in a great hurry to do. 

Lord Algernon had entered the grand stand 
in an impatient manner, pushing with little 
ceremony through the crowd of men and 
women, now rapidly leaving the place; the 
royalties having departed some quarter of an 
hour ago. 

" Come, mother ! — Come, Emma! — Where's 
Emma ? " 

^^ Why are you in such a prodigious hurry, 
Algernon. — There is abundance of time. — 
Wait a little till the people have had time to 
defile down stairs — ^You know I detest that 
pushing and knocking about, which one gets 
among a crowd of women — the rudest and most 
brutal of all crowds, / think ; — ^besides, do you 
not see that the horses are not yet brought 
up. — ^Wait till the carriage comes to the door." 
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" No, mother, I can't wait — I must be off 
— I can't wait, I tell you, and I won't wait,'' 
— ^stamping his feet up and down with im- 
patience, — "Where is that girl, Emma? 
The horses will be here in no time — ^You 
must let me put you into your coach at once — 
for I must be off — Where is that girl, Emma ? 
— She'll drive me mad, and you too. — There 
is nobody to see you to your carriage — Where 
is she?" 

The Marchioness smiled, and turned h^r 
head very slowly round, and then cast her 
eyes most expressively upon those of her son. 
There was Emma, upon the other side of 
her mother, hidden by the ample drapery of the 
somewhat bulky Marchioness, who was stand- 
ing up, whilst Emma and the Prince sat upon 
the bench close behind her, engaged in what 
appeared very interesting conversation. 

The eyes of Lord Algernon followed those 

of his mother ; then he gave a low whistle. 

" Sits the wind so ? " he muttered — ^then he 

shook his head, and went up to his sister, and, 

to the excessive vexation of the Marchioness, 

broke abruptly into the whispering going on, 

by saying roughly, 

B 2 



4 AUBREY. 

" What the deuce, Emma, do you mean to 
stay here all day ? Don't you see that almost 
everybody is gone ? Come along — let me put 
you and my mother into the carriage, for I 
want to be ojff — come along." 

And he was putting her arm in his, but the 
Mai'chioness interfered, with 

"Give me one arm, Algernon, and your 
sister the other. . . . But, I protest" — glanc- 
ing at the window — " there is such a crowd, 
I fear we shall never get through three 
abreast." 

" Oh ! never fear. There, Emma — ^hook on." 
"May I . . .?" 

And his highness had already her arm in 
his. 

Algernon cast another dissatisfied look at 
his sister ; but the lady mother, seeing matters 
arranged to her satisfaction, was as impatient 
to proceed as her son could be, and thus they 
tried to get to the carriage — ^the arm of the 
young creature resting upon that of her 
princely admirer — and so with considerable 
difficulty they reached the coach, and Emma 
entered it upon the opposite side from that 
upon which Captain Aubrey and young Mount- 
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ford stood talking. And the highness having 
put the young lady in, and spying something 
in another quarter which attracted his atten- 
tion, took his leave, and walked away. 

Emma had been separated from her mother 
in the confusion of the crowd, and she reached 
the carriage first, and of course seated herself 
upon the further side. She sat down, and 
began to amuse herself by looking out of the 
open window, when lo! close by, but with 
liieir backs turned towards her, she saw 
Captain Aubrey and another young man en- 
gaged in conversation. ♦ 

The carriage was stiU to all appearance 
empty, and they were so near to it that she 
could not help hearing every word that 
passed, though they spoke low. 

And every word did she drink in with an 
interest that speedily thrust his highness and 
everything connected with him out of her 
head. 

She had listened with a beating heart, un- 
conscious that she was listening, and had heard 
what passed — Edward's kind and generous re- 
monstrances with the young man, whom every- 
body knew, everybody laughed at, everybody 
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She hesitated a moment in her answer, and 
then said — 

" I forgot — ^Not to-morrow, please — He is 
engaged to drive out, and he is to stay two 
nights at Lord F/s, I believe/' 

" Cannot I follow him there? " 

She blushed and hesitated again, but ended 
. by saying — 

" No, please don't go there — we shall be in 
town the next day." ' 

"May I write — ^may I write to your 
mother ? " 

" Yes . . :' 

The horses were now being brought up to 
the carriage, he let go the hand, and she 
hastily drew herself within, and then she sank 
back into the comer of the carriage, in a per- 
fect bewilderment of sweet and happy feel- 
ings. Princes and nobles, admiration and 
pleasure all forgotten, and her heart overflow- 
ing with the certainty that she was beloved ; 
that she was already in a manner engaged, 
bound for ever and ever, to one so dear and 
so worthy. 

Her heart was satisfied, and vanity and 
coquetry were gone for evermore. 
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She was a nobler creature from that time. 
A generous, well-placed attachment is the day- 
spring of a woman's existence. She could 
not speak — she felt too supremely happy for 
words — as there she sat, sunk back in the 
carriage, her handkerchief pressed to her face, 
though she was not crying. 

At last her mother entered. 

The young girl's eyes were closed, and 
her mother, excessively well pleased with the 
events of the day, thought that quite tired 
out she had fallen asleep ; so she left her to 
herself, and Emma had the felicity of enjoying 
her own thoughts undisturbed, whilst the car- 
riage started off for the Holms, the temporary 
house which the Marquis of Hurstmonceaux 
had taken, situated about four miles from the 
Ascot race course. 



They were pledged to each other, then — 
She loved him. — ^Not a doubt of it re- 
mained upon his mind — He was of an open, 
confiding nature — ^the jealousy which had tor- 
tured him had been in a manner forced upon 
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him; it was in contradiction to his entire 
temper, and that it was which had rendered 
it so unsupportable a burden. 

The rapture of the return to confidence 
— ^perfect entire confidence, filled his heart 
with felicity great as hers — ^it could not be 
greater. 

The carriage drove off rapidly. He stood 
and watched it till it was no longer in 
sight, and then he turned away to look out 
for his servant, who was riding about the 
course, leading his master's horse. As he 
was wandering about in a rather absent mood, 
he was startled by the ' hallo' of a horseman, 
who was leaving the course at a brisk trot, 
and was very near running over him. 

'' Hallo ! What are you about ? Can't you 
keep out of the way ?" 

" Oh ! 1 beg you ten thousand pardons, 
Captain Aubrey." 

It was Mr Stanhope. 

The glance, as he looked up, was like cold 
sleet to the breast of Aubrey. — ^Yes, it was 
Mr Stanhope, and at . sight of him all the 
events of the last two hours, till then for- 
gotten, rushed to his mind, and crimson- 
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ing to the temples, he hurried away, impa- 
tient to find his horse, and gallop off the 
course. 

He at last found what he sought — ^but 
neyer had Charles, the groom, seen his master 
in such a humour. — ^It was the first time in 
his life that he had ever thought him unjust 
as well as impatient. 

" You r^cal !" — ^with an oath — a thing 
rarely uttered by his lips — " where have you 
been all this time ? Is it my business to go 
hunting you all over the course ?" 

" I was walking the horses quietly about, 

just at the plax^e you told me to wait for you, 

' Captain Aubrey" — said Charles, touching his 

hat respectfully, but with a certain inflexion 

of the voice which showed he felt hurt. 

" Well — ^WeU — Give me the bridle. Have 
you seen Lord Algernon leave the course ?" 

" No, sir— but ..." 

And as he spoke. Lord Henry Fitzjames's 
carriage and four shot by at fiill speed, filled 
with young men — and Algernon touched his 
hat to Aubrey as he passed. 

" Where are they going to ? — Do you 
know?" said the master. 

" To town, sir." 
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" Are you sure ?" — 

^^ The servants told me that they were 
ordered for town immediately the race was 
over." — 

" Very weU." 

And putting his horse to his full speed, 
Aubrey quitted the field, and hastened towards 
London. 



His heart and head were in a tumult — 
His heart was throbbing with sweet emotions 
— ^filled with joy unspeakable at having thus so 
suddenly attained the consummation of his 
wishes, and revelling in the bliss which waits 
upon love declared and returned. He was 
more than ever charmed with her. There 
was something so feeling and delicate about 
her manner — something so more than answer- 
ing to what, in his fondest imaginations, he 
had thought and believed Of her ! 

But then to blight these blessed sensations 

< 

of security and joy, came the agitating recollec- 
tion of the situation in which he had just placed 
himself. The money which, in reckless despair, 
he had flung away under the cruel disappoint- 
ment of his dearest hopes. The note of hand. 
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which would probably be presented for pay- 
ment the very next day, and the total inade- 
quacy of his own resources to meet it. 

The attack of illness under which his father 
was at present labouring combined to increase 
his distress. Any kind of agitation was strictly 
forbidden by the medical men. He knew well, 
as I have said, what his father's opinions were 
as respected gambling of every description, and 
though five thousand pounds was no very 
important sum for one of his large fortune, 
yet, the loss of five thousand pounds is never 
a particularly agreeable circumstance to any 
one, and Mr Aubrey was a man who, though 
liberal in his expenditure, yet rated money 
at its just — perhaps a good deal above its 
just value. He abhorred extravagance — and 
looked with no little contempt upon those who 
carelessly flung away that sinew, not only of 
war, but of social life. ' 

Edward would have hesitated under any cir- 
cumstances, in the present state of his father's 
health, to communicate the intelligence of his 
engagement, though he knew it would afford 
him so much pleasure — and now, when it 
might have served to extenuate what had 
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passed, and sweeten the more disagreeable 
disclosures he had to make, he felt still more 
afraid lest it might increase the danger by 
multiplying the causes of excitement. 

Perplexed and anxious, he reflected as well 
as the hurry of his rapid course would allow, 
upon what was to be done ; and it was not till 
he had somewhat abated of his speed, and was 
pacing his horse through Hyde Park, at that 
time of day, a solitude deserted by its usual 
gay inhabitants, that he came at last to a con- 
clusion. 

His decision was such as characters gene- 
rous as his own usually in such cases arrive at, 
namely, to adopt the alternative least painM 
to others, and most unpleasant to himself. 

He resolved that his father should remain 
in total ignorance of what had occurred, and 
that he would apply to Lord Algernon for the 
money he wanted. 

It is always disagreeable to ask for money. 
Few things are more trying to one species of 
courage than this. The courage in question is 
a thing apart from other descriptions of brav- 
ery — ^but it resembles them in this, — that it 
may spring alike from the basest or from the 
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noblest qualities. Either from a hard insen- 
sibility, which defies pain either in the form ox 
receiving or inflicting it — or from a strong 
moral sense and the habit of doing what is in 
itself right, however irksome and disagreeable. 
That it was right in this instance to apply to 
Lord Algernon, and not to his father, for money, 
there could be no doubt. Lord Algernon was 
in his debt for a larger sum than that which 
he wanted. The entire balance of his win- 
nings upon the not to be forgotten night was 
still in his hand. It was large, even after 
poor Mountford's losses had been deducted. 

Lord Algernon had, as he sat at the table, 
offered his share to Edward, saying, — " Here, 
Aubrey, take it — Five thousand five hundred 
pounds, I calculate it. Count your money 
and put it into your pouch." 

But Edward, disgusted at what had passed, 
and sick at his own success,' had left the money 
upon the table, saying, as he turned away — 
" We will settle it some other time/' and had 
quitted the club with Mountford, and so on- 
wards to his own home. 

From that hour not one word had passed 
with regard to this money. 
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It is dangerous work leaving a sum lUte 
tliis in the hands of an extravagant man. 
Still more so in those of a gambler. Such 
men readily forget that what they thus hold 
will, one day or other, have to he restored. 
The possession of a large balance at his 
banker's — let it really belong to whom it may, 
makes a man feel virtually rich — and if he be 
one, like too many, who never know the sum 
total of their debts, — and consider only in the 
lump that they know they have debts which 
must some time or other be discharged 
— it is apt to lead to careless expen- 
diture, even in the best cases. In the one 
before us the effect had been most perilous, 
and Lord Algernon Had been tempted by it to 
incur risks which otherwise he could not have 
ventured upon. He had, however, been very 
successful — his run of luck had been astonish- 
ing — fiiul he went doivn to ^Vscot a rich 
man — tontidiiig almost blindly in his good 
fortime, and expecting by liis book there to 
■]-'ni'I' 'iw fiftias. 

K'cn made ac<iuaiiited with his 
liy common report among 
i;in from anything Lord Al- 
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gemon had himself said. He was aware, too^ 
that he must have lost at Ascot — bnt had no 
reason to suppose to anj great amount — so 
that he had no scruples, except those of mere 
delicacy, in asking for his money. And feel- 
mgs of this sort he determined, without 
hesitation, to overcome. 

So haying arriyed at this conclusion, he gaye 
his tired horse time to breathe, and sauntered 
quietly along the Park, intending to leave it 
by Hyde Park comer gate, and jfroceei im- 
mediately to Idwrd Algernon's lodgings in the 
Albany. 

The eyening was so& and calm^ and the 
peace and qoiet that pervaded the almost sdi- 
tny scene was in harmony witiii that tnm- 
qnillity of mind whidi socceeds to a rig^tteoos 
determination. Edward lodged around iqmi 
the trees throwing their long shadows over 
iht gnifis, where d^ numerous herds of 
catde were quie^ browsing, and inwards to 
tiuGl Aj^ now an in a ^w widi tlie last 
b:jaEiif «f a setting sun — and thence his 
imaauMm travcAed to tlie abode in a re^ 
note conttj wUdk was Ins fiither^s, and 
womii wmeant be Ins own— a home worthy 

TQL. IL c 
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of the charming girl — ^whose hand he still 
seemed to press, and whose faintly murmured 
" Yes "—and " Yes," and " Yes "— feU so 
sweetly upon his memory. Even for her — 
that fine — ^that noble— -that almost princely 
residence, seemed a place fair enough. 

Then he thought with fresh admiration 
of the honourable exertions of his father, 
which had secured such a possession for him- 
self and his heirs, and which had entitled him, 
a mere sailor, to make pretension to this beau- 
tifiil child of the aristocracy and be received 
as an acceptable suitor. His affection for his 
father had always been very great — ^but now, 
his heart softened by the late scene with Lady 
Emma, and his appreciation of what Mr 
Aubrey had done for him thus enhanced, it 
seemed as if he had never felt how much he 
loved him before. 

And again he reflected with remorse upon 
the way in which he had of late trifled with 
his father's anxieties. He had felt they were 
exaggerated — ^but had he not overrated his own 
strength ? and with the usual presumption of 
youth, suffered himself to regard his father's 
representations with a slight approach to con- 
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tempt — ^as the over-cautious warnings of an 
old and worn-out man ? 

He now saw all the folly and ingratitude, 
of which he had been guilty — and whilst he 
rejoiced at his narrow escape, and at the 
good fortune which had given him the means 
of rescuing himself from his present unpleasant 
dilemma, he made the most serious resolu- 
tion, henceforth and for ever, to renounce 
gaming in every one of its forms. He was 
at last become fully aware of its dangers to a 
character rash and impetuous as his own. In 
this mood, it was, that he at length found him- 
self at Lord Algernon's door. 

He expected to have found his friend at 
home, reposing after the fatigues of Ascot- - 
but he was not there. His servant said he 
had gone out without dressing. It was pro- 
bable that he was at his club. 

Edward called first at the Junior United 
Service, with a faint, and but a faint, hope of 
finding Algernon. There he was not, how- 
ever, — so, to the club in C. street Captain 
Aubrey most reluctantly turned his steps. 



c 2 
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CHAPTER II. 

Manlike is it to fall into sin, 
Fiendlike is it to dwell therein. 

Longfellow. 

Full of his newly excited feelings of aver- 
jsion and disgust, Captaia Aubrey crossed the 
threshold of the club in C — street. He 
entered its small but beautifully adorned 
entrance hall, now lighted up by the large 
central lamp so as to display in perfection|the 
variegated marbles and the imitation of tes- 
selated pavement with which it was adorned. 

He then glanced into the large lower room, 
but he scarcely hoped to find his friend there. 
The apartment was more crowded than 
usual, for many had returned from Ascot, 
rather inclined to dine, and drink hock 
and champagne, than to risk any additional 
money that night. Groups of young men 
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were sitting round the different supper tables, 
discussing the irreproachable fare before 
them and the great topic of the day, with 
ahnost equal interest and ayidity. 

Loud debate wa^ going on, regarding 
the payment of the bets upon the favorite. 
That she had been physicked seemed to be 
considered by some as past a doubt, whilst 
it appeared to be equally demonstrative to 
others that the potion had been perfectly 
innocent, and had been administered merely 
to affect the question of paying the bets in 
case of her losing the race. 

Noisy were the arguments and great the 
doubts as to how the matter would be settled 
by the Jockey Club. But the majority seemed 
decidedly of opinion that the bets must be 
paid. Edward had, as we have seen, already 
settled this matter as regarded himself — so he 
listened to what was going on with little 
interest, and kept looking round in search of 
Lord Algernon. 

At last he beheld him, sitting at a small 
table in a distant comer, supping by himself. 
So making his way through the excited 
throng, he went up to him. 
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He was struck by his appearance. The 
young man looked pale and jaded, his hair 
and dress were in disorder, and he was 
evidently fatigued in body, and vexed in mind. 
Edward felt considerable repugnance to 
ask hinri for money at such a time — ^but 
duty must be done — ^that was the maxim of 
his life. 

So he sat himself down upon a chair stand- 
ing vacant by Lord Algernon, and saying, 
" My good fellow," arrested his attention, for 
he seemed so lost in his own thoughts that 
he appeared not to notice Captain Aubrey's 
approach. 

He started and turned round, with an ex- 
clamation, and a half-muttered oath. 
"Is it you?" 

" Yes," said Edward.—" It is I, without 
doubt." 

" I thought you had foresworn this wicked 
place," said the other, with something the 
least in the world like a sneer. 

" So I have ; I come here to-night merely 
in search of you." 

" In search of me ! — ^Well — and for what ? 
I hope not as Mentor would seek the lost 
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Telemachus, to recal me firom the error of 
my ways, — ^because you might have spared 
your respectable lunbs that fatiffue, my vener- 
k mid^^ueh a. I Jl d of ^ 
goddess as ever the young mooncalf could be 
^ M. Cd,p..-I L^ came he« ix>-mght 
because the cutlets and the wine are better, 
than elsewhere — ^and there is less danger of my 
meeting wi* people *m, in m/ prej 
ferocious humour, I don't want to see. 

"I am sorry you are in a ferocious humour," 
said Edward, endeavouring to hide his disagree- 
able feelings as best he might from himself and 
his friend, " for I am certainly one of those — 
at least, in my present character — whom men 
in their most angeUc moods axe not very apt to 
make welcome — ^m short, Algernon, I come in 
the form of a dun — ^I have lost five thousand 
pounds at Ascot to-day — ^" 

Lord' Algernon cast up his eyes. 

" And the long and short of it is, I don't 
like to trouble my father just now, because I 
am sorry to say, he is very far from well — " 

" And would be shocked— Eh? " 

" And so, if you could give me a cheque 
for the five thousand pounds balance remain- 
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ing in your hands of onr almost infamous 
gains of the other night, why, I should be 
very much obliged to you." 

" Not in the least " — gulping down a some- 
thing — an oath perhaps, and with an air of cold 
pettishness which he strove to render disen- 
gaged and cordial — " the money is your own. 
Wm yon obUge me ?-your hand is upon the 
beU ; will you ring for pen and^ paper, or shall 
we go to the library — oh, I forgot we are at 
C ^'s, and have no library." 

Edward would riot put out his hand to ring 
— he could not. He felt as if Lord Algernon 
ought to have spared him that office. 

" You won't — ^Here, bring pen, ink, and 
paper " — as a waiter passed by — " and let me 
have that cutlet as soon as you can, and an 

omelette aux ahricots^ and some of Mr S 's 

best hock. — This wine, tell him, is infamous." 

Then he strove hard to recover his temper, 
and he did recover it, so far, at least, as to 
bring himself to say, 

" I suppose you took my advice, and I am 
very sorry that I gave it — ^that's all. But 
you need not pay yet — Are you aware of 
that?" 
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" I have given my note of hand, which will 
be taken up early to-morrow morning." 

" Who was the bet with? " 

"A Mr Stanhope." 

" Thcxt rascal ! How did you come across 
him ? I never bet with him, 'cause he's not a 
gentleman." 

The waiter returned, bringing the pen and 
paper, and Lord Algernon wrote a cheque 
upon his bankers. 

Edward, filled with all sorts of uncomfort- 
able feelings, had turned away whilst this was 
beiQg done, and he did not observe the tremu- 
lous, shaking hand, or the contracted brow of 
the writer. Hurriedly the cheque was fimished 
and signed, and then touching Captaiii 
Aubrey's elbow, Lord Algernon, with as care- 
less an air as he could assume, said, 

" What a brown study you are in ! What's 
the matter with you? Take your money — 
there it is." 

" But," said Edward, now sitting down at 
the table, the cheque in his hand, " tell 
me candidly whether this will be of any serious 
inconvenience to you, Algemon-^in which case 
I will think of some other method of getting 
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Here ! " — ^tearing the cheque in pieces as 
he spoke — "perish that a thousand times 
rather — ^perish all !— ^than tempt to a renewal 
of these perilous doings." 

"Hum! hum!— ha! hal Why, Edward, 
you only want a wig and lawn sleeves. 
Preach ! — You preach to me! Ha ! ha ! Why, 
it is the unfledged cockerel enlightening the 
king of the walk. My dear and most excel- 
lent callow Mentor, spare your pains — I'll 
take good care of myself, don't you fear ; and 
yet " — and his eye, late so defying, softened 
a little — " you are a good fellow; but Fm 
sorry you tore up the paper, because I shall 
have the trouble of writing another; for 
harkye, Edward, if you don't want your 
money, don't come and ask me for it. I 
never allow any one to do that twice. So, so, 
here coiiies the cutlet, and here's your cheque" 
— ^writing another, and tossing it across the 
table — " and now let us set to work in good 
earnest. Waiter, another plate." 

" Excuse me — ^I have no appetite to-night 
— ^I must be gone." — 

" No appetite — ^Why, my dear fellow, I 
thought you had more spunk. — ^What ! a first 
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loss — ^and after such gains ! — ^Well, I believe 
lie first loss, like the first pknge, w;t7Z try the 
nerves a bit. — ^It was so with me, if I recol- 
lect right — ^but it happened ages ago, when 
I was a slip of a lad. — Come, my fair 
novice, for I declare you look as white as 
Emma's hand^ — ^take heart of grace, and a 
glass or two of hock — all the banks have been 
shut these five hours, and you can^t get 
your money to-night." 

And so saying, he helped himself to the 
delicate cutlets before him, repeating — ^^ Too 
hungry for manners" . . . and began to eat 
voraciously, and drink bumper after bumper 
of the wine which stood before him. 

Edward had risen fi'om his chair at the first 
invitation to eat — ^but he did not go. — ^He 
stood there eyeing Lord Algemoon wistfiiily, 
who on his part seemed only intent upon 
devouring his cutlets — ^but there was a con- 
vulsive hurry ^bout him as he did so — swal- 
lowing one large mouthfid after another with 
greedy unnatural haste, that told of anything 
rather than the wholesome avidity for food 
which bespeaks a body exhausted, but a mind 
at ease. 
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He gulped down his dinner with as little 
real inclination for it as Edward himself — and 
in his face there was a strange expression of 
repressed agitation, and of a resolution to brave 
everything, united. 

Eiward Stood irresolute, eyeing his Mend, 
and holding the cheque still unfolded. 

At last, laying his hand upon Lord Alger- 
non's shoulder, and stooping down, he 
said — 

*^ I am not going to take this money" — 

Lord Algernon impatiently released his 
shoulder, and looking .up with an air of 
haughty surprise into his friend's face, said — 

" You forget yourself — ^I think you dunned 
me for it." 

" If that is the term you choose to use 
between you and me— be it so — yes, I confess 
I did dfm you for it — ^but I have changed 
my mind, and will do without it." 

" But I have not changed ray mind. — :Say 
no more, and if you don't want any supper, 
please to let me finish my own. — Please to 
stand out of the sun, said the ragged philo- 
sopher from his tub. — Please to let me eat 
my victuals in peace, say I." 
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And he bent his head again to his plate. 

StiU Edward Ungered, unwilling, irresolute, 
till Lord Algernon turned at last impatiently 
round. 

" I'll tell you what, Aubrey — If you don't 
please to take yourself and that confounded 
scrap of paper away — ^there'U be a quarrel 
between you and me in no time." 

Then Edward turned from the table, and 
slowly descended the steps, and slowly took his 
way home. His spirits were excessively de- 
pressed — dark forebodings of, he knew not 
what, came over him. 

In vain he endeavoured to rally — to cheer 
himself by dwelling upon the happy prospects 
which had opened during the last few hours — 
upon the sweet innocent smile — ^the softly 
murmured " Yes " — ^the hand that had so 
very gently, and almost imperceptibly an- 
swered to his. — It would not do. As if in an 
evil dream, haggard spectres crowded round 
and obscured the lovely vision. — Algernon's 
face — so dark and ominous — ^the haggard, 
spectral countenances that haunt the gaming 
table ! — desperate in their anguish, or ferocious 
in their joy ! — ^The poor lad whom he had 
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sayed was there too— thongh that figure in 
some degree qualified his painful thoughts — 
but he never had felt more depressed during 
the whole course of his life than at this 
moment. 

In this humour he made his way along th6 
streets, where the carriages were flashing 
hastily by — ^where open windows and the 
sound of gay music told of the festivities 
going on within— one scene of splendid and 
joyful bustle. 

Concealing what — for the most part ? 

Empty, or miserable hearts ? 



As soon as Captain Aubrey was gone, Lord 
Algernon, pushed his plate impatiently away, 
swallowed two more bumpers of wine, drew 
out his bettmg book, laid it upon the table, 
and, pulling the candle towards him, began to 
study the contents. 

He sat there, his head resting upon his white, 
thin, almost skeleton hand, which was buried 
in the thick brown waves of his hair. Slowly, 
one after another, he looked over the pages, 
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and as he did so, gradually his face grew paler 
and paler, and the cloud upon his brow deeper 
and darker. His very Ups grew white over 
his set teeth, and his eyes were dry and 
stony as those of a fiend in torment. 

Slowly he turned page after page—again 
and agam went over the numbers inscribed 
there — at last he took out his small gold 
pencil and began to cast up the sums marked 
down upon the leaves before him. And 
then upon the fly leaf he reluctantly set 
down the amount of each column, and made 
up the sums in one. 

The total !— There it lay. 

He looked at it with a fixed eye, moving 
not a muscle ; but his face was black as 
night. 

AD those bad passions which attend upon 
the gambler were working in direst force 
within him. 

The lust of gain — covetousness — ^the love 
of selfish luxury — the pride and exultation of 
late success — now, by a reverse, changed to 
bitterness and gall. Fierce despair — ^impatience 
of defeat — a reckless desperation, terminat- 
ing in a proud defiance of all that was pru- 
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dent, wise, or even honourable ; and a reso- 
lution, in spite of every consideration, to 
redeem his fortunes, or perish in the at- 
tempt. 

He had lost all, and now that Jidward had 
asked for his five thousand pounds, there was 
barely, enough leit to satisfy the claims of this 
fatal betting-book. Enough there was, how- 
ever, so that he could not even urge in de- 
fence of the conduct which followed, that he 
was driven to despair, and adopted it as the 
only means remaining to redeem his debts of 
honour — ^he had enough left to do that — ^but 
then, he would have remained penniless. He, 
who, not twenty-four hours before, had felt 
rich even beyond his own wants and wishes, 
extravagant as they were, was now a beggar, 
as he esteemed it, with only his pay in the 
world, and perhaps, a few tens of pounds re- 
maining where so lately there had been tens 
of thousands — ^for such had been the result, 
incredible as it may seem, of his late astonish- 
ing run of luck. 

To submit to this was impossible. His 
pride, his avarice— for who is so avaricious 
as the gambler and the spendthrift ?— his love 
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of pleasure, his love of extravagance, of liberty 
and independence, all disappointed, and in 
their place, what to be looked for but eco- 
nomy, and tradesmen's bUls, and aU the ifri- 
tating troubles of want of money ? 

Endure this ? — Impossible ! He could not 
and he would not. He would try his luck 
again. — True he was bare of cash. — There 
might not remain enough to pay his stakes 
if he lost — but he should win — ^he always 
did win — ^he would be cautious — ^with care, 
and half his usual luck, he must assuredly 
win. 

And so he silenced that voice of honour, 
which, though conscience had long been 
asleep, still faintly whispered within his breast. 
And slowly closing and clasping his book, 
examining the fastening with a dandling un- 
necessary minuteness^— he at length rose from 
the table, and swallowing yet two other glasses 
<rf wine, which finished his bottle, with a 
half reluctant step, he made his way to the 
hazard table. 

They were playing rouge et noir in one 
part of the room, and he hesitated a mo- 
ment, tempted to try his chance there. 
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But then he remembered his late success at 
hazard, and a sort of presentiment, as he 
thought, impelled him to the fatal board — a 
sort of promise — an internal assurance of suc- 
cess — ^which in the present state of his spirits 
— ^with the superstition common to such 
trying moments in life, he was tempted to 
look upon as prophetic. 

The box is in his hand, and he throws, 
and casts a hasty anxious glance at the 
figures — and as usual — 

He has won — 

The sum was not considerable — ^but what 
mattered that, in his present humour? It 
was the renewal of confidence in his own 
good fortune, that he wanted — This was the 
answer, as it seemed, and the confirmation of 
his best anticipations. — It was as if a heavy 
load was taken from his breast, his countenance 
assumed its usual expression, and drawing a 
chair — ^for in his agitation and anxiety he 
has remained standing — ^he sat down, pre- 
pared and resolved to make a night of it. 

And now he throws once more, and for a 
larger stake, and wins — and now he plays 
double or quits, and wins again. 

D 2 
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You should have watched that gambler's face 
— ^How all its pallid wretchedness, and its dark 
anxiety — its bitterness and blackness disap- 
peJ:.on,.lcw.,fbrawad.«ltemblej«y. 
A fiendish joy, we may well call it, as he glan- 
ced at the man with whom he was playing, and 
whose agitation was feaxfd to behold. But 
a fierce and cruel brightness lighted up Lord 
Algernon's face, the red fiery colour rose to 
his cheek, till, by degrees, it assumed that 
peculiar satanic look, expression, and hue 
which belongs to men who lead a life such as 
-this— an alternation of misery and pride— 
with a hard unpitying look he] fixed his 
insolent eye upon his pale and wretched ad- 
versary. 

^'Double or quits?" The sum was now 
becoming very considerable. 

The young man opposite hesitated, trem- 
bled, looked up to the ceiling with a sort of 
a,ppealing despair, and muttered, in a hollow, 
stifled voice, " Done." 

Lord Algernon threw — 

'' Sizes 1" 

And he sprang from his seat and shouted 
with exultation. 
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The younff man reeled baxjkwards, and 
covered his face with his hands. 

He was about to retreat from the table, but 
a friend, who stood near, took hold of him by 
the elbow. 

" Never say die— In for a penny, in for a 
pound — Try him once more, the luck must 
turn sooner or later." 

'' But I have lost aH— all— all— all 1 " 

" Double or quits — double or quits!" shouted 
Algernon. 

Heated as he was he had forgotten his usual 
caution, and had been swaUowmg bumper 
upon bumper of wine. 

"Double or quits!" 

" Take him — take him," whispered the 
young man's adviser, and the devil within his 
breast, added, " It will be but the same 
remedy — a pistol buUet — ^now, or then — ^what 
matters it ? Take your chance for salvation.'* 

Salvation ! This man had possessed, in his 
childhood, a careftd mother. Years and years 
it was since she had died, and he had been left 
to his own guidance ; but some faint traces of 
her early teaching still lingered in his mind. 
Until this moment, however irregular his con- 
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duct, his career had been strictly honourable. 
He had wronged no man^ had been^ in the 
common phrase, only his own worst enemy, 
and now, trembling upon the edge of that 
eternity in which he shuddermgly beHeved, 
yet was preparing to rush upon uncalled — ^the 
voice so low and plaintive spoke again. 

No— he would not — it was the crisis of his 
fate — one throw might redeem all — ^but if he 
lost he had no means of payment. 

" No," he said, and turned away — ^^ I have 
not the money." 

But now, there was a kind of bustle of 
great excitement around the table where Lord 
Algernon still sat, shouting forth his challenges, 
" Double or quits — double or quits." 

" The odds are fearfully against him," said 
a regular old adventurer in this dreadful 
traffic, "111 venture it!" — and he accepted 
the challenge. 

There was a sudden lull. 

Every eye was turned towards the tabl6, 
where sat these two resolute men, eyeing one 
another with a sort of stem admiration of 
their mutual courage. 

The attention of the young man, who had 



already lost so mtieli^ was arrested, just as he 
was shfMt to quit the rooixb — ^he turned back, 
and with haggard countenance stood aiid 
watched the turn of fortune which might have 
been his own. 

The eyes of the combatants are gleaming 
with unearthly fires, as with greedy, vultnre 
expression, &ey &sten upon that small green 
field. 

The fatal boxes strike the table — 

Lord Algernon I — 

He has fallen back in a sort of stupor, hkr 
eyes wide open, fixed and glaring, his clenched 
teeth visible between his white and parted 
lips. 

He has lost ! — 

The old and practised gambler glanced at 
him, with a mingled expression of cool satis- 
fection and surprise. 

"Untie his neckcloth," was all he said, 
" and one of you fetch a glass of water and 
throw it into his face."^ 

'^ You should have taken my advice, 
Embury,'* whispered the young man's inend* 

Embury stood there, still pale as death, his 
eyes fixed upon Algernon. 
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He looked into his friend's face, then fixed 
his eyes again upon the dreadfiil spectacle 
before him. 

"No, no!" 

" You are right," was the answer. 

" Mother, — angel mother!" mentally ejacu- 
lated the young Embury to himself, " thanks, 
blessed mother !" — then, turning to his friend, 
with a face from which all despair had: 
vanished, to be followed by the bright 
glow of courageous resolution. "Thank 
God I have enough to pay all — and then, not 
a pistol — but Australia ! 



They have untied his neck handkerchief, 
and have thrown water into his face, and 
gradually he has recovered sensation. 

He opens a bewildered eye and looks round, 
whilst his adversary remains quietly seated at 
the table. Algernon had been so stunned that 
it was some few minutes before he recovered 
himself sufficiently to speak, but when that 
time came, this was what he did and said, with 
a look which spoke the desperate defiance of 
wrong or right, which was going on within him. 
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He laid his hand upon the box and said — . 

" Try it again." 

" No, your pardon/' replied the gentleman 
opposite with great coolness — "Forty thousand 
pounds is enough for me, for one night — but, 
certainly, Lord Algernon shall not be denied 
his revenge provided he can give me security 
that the needful eighty thousand, in case he 
lose, shall be forthcoming. " 

Algernon turned pale, and his eye glared' 
fiercely at the cool ironical face of his 
adversary. 

*' Do you mean to insult me ? " 

" Nothing in the world farther from my in- 
tentions. But, in truth, I am but a poor 
wretch — a mere dabbler ih these matters 
— and eighty thousand pounds is a sum that 
it might rather inconvenience me to lose — 
Though no doubt a mere trifle to your lordship 
— ^so I only intended to suggest, as a simple 
measure of prudence, that we should each of 
us cast a bird's-eye view over the state of our 
affairs, before proceeding further." 

Algernon felt choking — ^passionate — des- 
perate — agonising to try his luck once more, 
and extricate himself fi'om the fearful situation 
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in which he stood; but^ knowing it to be 
impossible to give the assurance demanded, 
he was obliged to relinquish the contest. 

So, with a self-command worthy of a better 
canse^ sternly compressing the tumnltaouff 
passions that were struggling for master? 
within^ he coldly said — 

'^ After what has passed, as I maJke a point 
of only playing with gentlemen^ I will have 
done for to-night." 

And, with a calmness perfectly astonishing, 
he wrote his I U, handed it to the well- 
pleased adversary, rose from the table, and 
left the room. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Quo! ! je pourrais descendre It ce l&che artifice • . . 
Cenx de ma naiasance doivent ha£r la bassesae . • . 

EoDoauNE. 

Algernon walked straight down stairs, 
turned into the Coffee room, where he had 
left his hat, — ^put it on, pressed it firmly 
down upon his head, and took his cane from 
the corner in which he had placed it— doing 
all this with a cahnness, which was only the 
result of the blank despair within. 

He was just leaving the room with intent 
to quit the house, when he was arrested by 
young Embury. — 

"I beg your pardon, my Lord, — ^but we 
have not settled our accounts together — my 
property is partly invested in the funds, 
partly in mortgage — It wiH take a little time 
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to realise so as to redeem this — " and he 
handed hhn a paper. 

A paper which conveyed to a stranger — a 
worthless stranger, all the property that he 
possessed in the world — ^Lost in the insane 
folly of an hour. And with it went his fair 
hopes of advancement in life — ^his tender aspi- 
rations after one dearly beloved and worthy 
to be beloved — all forfeited for this unac- 
countable madness. 

It was more like a fearful dream than a 
reality. 

He shook himself — ^he hoped to awaken. — 
He was no professed gambler, but his 
head already heated by the excitements of 
Ascot, he had taken too much wine, — ^his first 
losses had driven him almost desperate, and 
in his agony hoping to extricate himself, he 
had risked and lost his all. 

All but his honour — that he had not 
pledged. 

"It will take a little time to realise this," 
he repeated, " but I can assure you upon my 
honour, that there is sufficient to redeem the 
bill. The first thing to-morrow morning I 
will be at my banker's, and arrange matters, 
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SO that your lordship shall have the money as 
soon as possible — In the mean while," observing 
now for the first time Lord Algernon's ghastly 
countenance, he said, " the bill will be nego- 
ciable, I believe." 

Lord Algernon stood staring at him as if 
the words scarcely reached his ear. 

The outward appearance of calmness which 
he had maintained since he had left the table, 
belonged rather to one stunned out of his sen- 
sibility, who moves and acts like an automaton, 
than to a man in the possession of his senses. 

As the young man continued to speak, 
slowly his powers of attention seemed to be 
returning. 

*'I — I — understand — Thank you, it will 
do quite well — I have no doubt .... not the 
least doubt in the world — ^Pardon me, I did not 
mean to express any — Twenty-five thousand 
pounds — eh I " and he looked at the paper, 
" All right — ^good night, sir." 

And he was about to depart, leaving the 
bill in young Embury's hands. 

" But the young map caught him by the 
arm as he was going away. 

"Excuse me again," he said, "but you 
must take this, if you please." 
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He now perceived and widi great compas- 
sion, the state in which Lord Algernon was. 
The man in general regarded as so nndaonted, 
so defiant of every risk, danger, and difficulty I 
and Embmy felt a mixture of pity and some- 
thing like contempt when he found him, at this 
crisis, more overcome than he had been himself. 

But he understood not the difference of the 
two cases. He was himself a ruined man, 
but his honour was safe. — ^He was saved — 
though as by fire. He was free, though 
penniless. Every obligation would be ac- 
quitted. True, hardship, . hard work, and 
hard struggles lay before him, but he was 
the slave of sin no longer, the shackles had 
fallen from his hands ; at this heavy price he 
had purchased his deliverance ! 

But the wretched man on whom he gazed 
was plunged, by this last reverse of fortune, 
into a gulph of horrors, a sea of shame and 
dishonour, without hope or end. 

No one suspected the whole state of the case. 
No one, but his now most miserable son, was 
acquainted with the. true position in which 
the Marquis of Hurstmonceaux stood. 

It is not necessary to enter into a detail of 
the circumstances of a deeply embarrassed 
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man— embarrassed to an almost Umitless ex- 
tent by that thoughtless expenditure without 
system, order, or calculation, which buries the 
individual in debt, though he may not have 
been guilty of any excessive vice or extrava- 
gance — ^the mere consequence of that sort of 
wastefulness and slackness of hand which 
seems to infatuate men never in the habit of 
attending properly to the state of their affairs, 
and which has sapped, and finally overthrown, 
many a fair and prosperous fortune. 

Moreover, Lord Hurstmonceaux was an 
Irishman, and his property had been previously 
injured by the extravagance of the generations 
which preceded him, and had descended to him 
loaded with mortgages, annuities, and liabili- 
ties, which put him very much at the mercy 
of his lawyers. Indolent, self-indulgent, and 
careless, had been those who went before him, 
and he was little fitted to unravel the compli- 
cated web of embarrassments thus entailed. His 
affairs went on fi"om bad to worse. He lived upon 
expedients. The ingenuity of his men of business 
was racked to find money for present expenses, 
but money they, some way or other, unfortu- 
nately contrived to find ; so that their principal 
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was unchecked in his neglect of calcula- 
tion, plan, and punctuality, whilst his 
ambitious lady indulged her passion for 
display — or rather, for settling her daughters, 
and advancing her sons, which she, assuming 
to be an unquestionable authority as a 
woman who knew the world — and who was 
universally reckoned a most excellent mana- 
ger, asserted, and probably believed, was only 
to be effected in this way. 

There was a large family of children. 

Mostly young things, yet in the school- 
room, or nursery. The eldest son was imbecile, 
and therefore Lord Algernon had assumed to 
himself the privileges and influence, which, 
as a second brother, he could not in any other 
case have claimed ; and he had allowed him- 
self, and been indulged by his too fond 
mother in, expenses which neither accorded 
with his profession as a naval man, nor with 
his position in society — and less than all, with 
the real state of his father's affairs. 

This sketch is necessary to account for the 
dilemma in which he found himself, and 
which increased in horror the more he con- 
sidered it. 
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During the interval whicli had elapsed 
since he had given his note-of-hand for the 
enormous sum he had lost, his thoughts had 
been hurrying over the desolate, hopeless 
prospect which surrounded him. Not one ray 
of comfort to be discerned. No quarter from 
whence aid could be looked for. No resource 
of any description to be found. 

And above stairs — a few steps from him, 
was a man holding papers which he, in the 
pride and haughtiness of his spirit, had 
signed and presented,— without deigning to 
cast a thought as to the means of taking 
them up. 

Embury's note was, however, now in his 
hand. ' 

Half his obligations were thereby dis- 
charged, but the remainder ! — ^the remainder ! 
— ^fifteen thousand pounds ! — and his father 
could not even fiirnish him with one. 

It was but the day before, that, convers- 
ing with his mother, she had told him of 
the terrible confusion of their affairs, and of 
the difficulty she had in finding money or 
credit, to enable her to settle the bills on ac- 
count of her recent splendid entertainment, 
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which she declared it had been absolutely ne- 
cessary to give for darling Emma's sake. 

How he got out of the Club House — 
how he stumbled down the steps into the 
street — ^how he pursued his way like some 
blinded animal hurrying straight onwards he 
knew not whither — ^he never afterwards could 
recollect. It was not until he had walked a 
considerable way that his senses seemed to 
return. 

He lifted up his eyes, and found that he 
had wandered to a great distance from the 
proper course to his lodgings, and as he looked 
around, he saw that the night was already 
waning — the lights of the street lamps were 
•paling in their sockets, and the cold white 
dawn faintly streaked the horizon. 

All around him was silent and still as the 
grave — that great, busy, multitudinous city 
was hushed in repose. Only the distant rumble 
of a few carts coming up from the country, — 
and the clocks which every now and then told 
off the hour, could be heard. 

It is a time which breathes tranquillity, 
and which calms and soothes the fevered 
pulses of the night watcher, — as the fresh cool 
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air of that hour blows in gentle currents down 
each street. 

But there was no tranquillity for him. 

No quiet could soothe the irritation of his 
nerves, or cool his burning brow. His lips 
were deadly pale, as were his cheeks, except 
that a streak of red might be seen across 
them — ^that deep red burning bar, which 
looks like the mark upon Cain. 

What was to be done? — How? — ^Where? 
What? 

He turns down a street and lo ! he is upon 
the iron bridge which crosses the Thames 
below Blackfriars, and early as is the hour, 
wherries with luggage and passengers, — 
trunks, hat-boxes, and carpet-bags, and 
men attired as for travelling, are shooting 
onwards down the river. — A man in an 
empty wherry haijs him, as there he stands, 
and looks over the balustrade. The steamer 
for Antwerp, the Apollonia, is to sail, at half- 
past five that morning — ^this notice he now sees 
staring him in the face in enormous letters 
upon a large white paper fixed up against 
the wall before him, and which he had not 
observed before. 

E 2 
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Shall he descend the stairs, take his place 
in the wherry, and escape ? The thought was 
too tempting to be resisted ! He hailed the 
boatman in his turn, and almost before he 
knew where he was, he is there upon the 
bosom of the Thames, making his way due 
eastward. 

The lulling motion of the wherry rather 
inclined him to sleep than to reflect The 
first sensation after the fierce paroxysm of 
the preceding hours was of a dull and drowsy 
sense of repose. He made no efibrt to resist 
it — but fairly worn out, body and mind, 
yielded to the influence, and lost himself 
altogether, as the phrase is, until he was 
awakened by the prow of the wherry striking 
against the side of the black enormous mass 
which loomed above him, and he found himself 
looking up at the ladder, by which numerous 
passengers, who had come down the river, 
were ascending to the deck of the Apollonia. 

" Here we are, sir," said the waterman, " if 
so be that it is the Apollonia that we are a 
coming for — ^two shillings, if you please, is 
my fare — thank ye, sir" — as Algernon flung 
him half-a-crown — " a fresh breeze and right 
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down river, and promising for a [fair sky — I 
wish you a pleasant voyage — ^Anything more 
that I can do for you, sir?'* 

No answer — and Lord Algernon stands upon 
the deck. 

He found himself surrounded by busy sea- 
men, rushing up and down, and by passengers 
pushing about for seats, and calling for their 
luggage, and taking leave of friends, and 
providing for the comfort of children. The 
benches were already filled with women, in 
horrid ugly bonnets and cloaks, such as the 
more ordinary English woman loves to array 
herself in upon a voyage, and with men in 
rough coats and wide-awakes, fastened with a 
ribbon to the button-hole. A few well-dressed, 
aristocratical-looking ladies herded together 
upon a side bench, and their smartly 
attired lady's maids, and their respectable 
head nurses sat at a little distance, striv- 
ing to keep the children from scamperin 
all over the ship, whilst the husbands and 
brothers, men to whom time is of value, and 
punctuality, in their inferiors at least, an 
indispensable, were collected round the captain 
arguing and remonstrating. 
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"Half-past-five," it was the hour announced 
in every advertisement, whether in * Times,* 
* Morning Herald/ or * Morning Post,' and 
the vessel is not to sail until half-past-eleven. 

The cause of this delay is immaterial to 
our story — ^it is with the effect of it that we 
have alone to do. 



Lord Algernon had ascended the ladder and 
planted his feet upon the deck before he well 
knew where he was or what he was about. 

He was still dizzy with the sort of dog 
sleep into which he had fallen, and it was not 
till the fresh wind which blew into his face 
had played some time upon his temples, that 
the fevered brain began to cool, and the con- 
fusion of his thoughts to subside. 

And then he became aware of where he 
was, and sensible to external influences once 
more, and his eye glanced round upon the 
scene before him. He scarcely deigned to 
observe the mob of ordinary passengers, with 
whom he had nothing in common; but he looked 
towards that little party of apparently high- 
bred women who were sitting upon the bench 
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upon the further side of the vessel, and upon 
the figures of one or two well-dressed and 
fashionable-looking men, who were hovering 
around them, and that sight, as by magic, 
dissolved the world of dreams, and restored 
him to the realities of society. Anxious not 
to be seen, his first impulse was to turn 
steerage-way, and go to the head of the vessel, 
where there were none but sailors about ; so, 
passing over cables and between heaps of 
various sorts of merchandise and luggage, he 
made his way to a coU of ropes, and upon it, 
almost at the very end of the deck, he sat down. 

And he looked out upon the blue heavens, 
and upon the rolling river, and upon the vast 
city, which lay before and around him, and 
then he rested his cheek upon his hand, and 
thought upon what he was about to do. 

Fly fi'om his country a defaulter — ^his debts 
of honour unpaid. That was what he was 
going to do, and, as a consequence, forfeit his 
position in society, his place in his profession 
— every advantage he possessed in life, and 
henceforth become a vagabond upon the earth, 
ashamed to show his face among honourable 
men. 
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Anything more disgraceful than the conduct 
he meditated could scarcely be. Far better 
would it have been to have conquered the 
proud spirit within — ^to have humbled himself 
under the distress into which his own folly had 
brought him — confess his diflSculties to the 
man who had won his money, implore his 
patience and ask for time. 

But he was not the man capable of making 
reparation for wrong by submission to duty. 
He was not in the habit of thinking what was 
right, only of what was expedient-perhaps 
only, of what was easiest to be done. To 
confess that he staked advisedly what he knew 
he was unable to pay, was a humiliation to 
which his haughty spirit found it impossible to 
submit — anything rather than that, said the 
mocking fiend within. 

Tet to fly — ^to be branded as a defaulter! — 
was not that the worst of all ? 

To be disgraced for ever, and banished for 
life from society! — condemned to find com- 
panionship with the infamous alone I 

Infamous like himself ! 

Equally insupportable I 
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It was, perhaps, about an hour that he sat 
upon the coil of rope, lost in thought, his 
hand covering his eyes. 

At length he seemed to have taken his 
resolution. He rose with the air of a man 
who has discovered some expedient to relieve 
him from the utmost embarrassment, and 
walking towards the waist of the vessel, he 
asked the engineer when she was really to 
start — 

" Because," said he, " I have some business 
which I think will be best completed before I 
leave England ; and it will take me about an 
hour. Shall I have time?" 

The engineer looked at his watch. Eight 
•o'clock. 

" Abundance of time, sir. We shall not be 
under weigh until half-past eleven." 

Algernon immediately quitted the deck, 
and making his way rather slowly through the 
crowd which was gathered upon the quay, like 
a man who is in no hurry to effect that which 
he is about to undertake, he turned up one of 
those narrow streets which lead citywards from 
the Thames, and entered the first tavern that 
presented itself. 



Sd AUSSET. 

He aeked £t m prime roon, p«, M^ •* 
p«per- 

Ilie people eaq[aired whedMr Iib wwld ni 

hare Bwie break&sL 

He refused — bat cafledlbr % ^b»€f ^»*ff- 

This he drank, and liieii sat davn aw 

leaned hk elbows upon llie taUe, and Us bead 

ufoa his bands, tSl tbe pen, ink, and ftftr 

were broa^t 

" Is thk the best paper yon haye? It is 
a£ transparent ag glass. — Can tou get me no 
better covers than these? ^ 

" Hard by at the stationer s, ar.'' 
" Fetch some^ do you hear ? and the best 
envelopes they have/' 

And whilst the boy went on his errand, 
Algernon tcK>k a sheet of the paper whidi lay 
liefore him, and wrote a long, hurried, scrairi- 
irig, vehement letter, which he folded, placed 
in the envelope, fastened and stamped. 

By this time the boy had returned with the 
l>ett4jr paper, which he had asked for, and with 
larger and thicker envelopes. 
" Sealing wax and a candle." 
'' Yitn, hit:' 
Th<t lK)y retired to fetch them. 
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Then Algernon took out of his side pocket 
the paper signed by Embury, looked at it, and 
folded it, then he wrote with considerable care 
and hesitation upon a haJf note sheet, which 
he tore off, and finally he wrote rapidly upon 
another, sheet. — ^All these papers, including 
the bill from Embury^ he folded together and 
enclosed in the envelope, which he sealed with 
his own arms, and then he took up his hat, 
and inquired whether he could post a letter 
at Margate, — ^where he understood' that the 
steamer usually stopped to take up passen- 
gers, — ^being answered in the affirmative, he 
put the letters which he had written into his 
pocket, and they were subsequently posted at 
Margate. 

And consequently did not, as he calculated, 
arrive in town until the evening of that day, 
at an hour when all the banking houses would 
be shut. 

After having finished his writing, he looked 
at his watch, and finding there was abundance 
of time to spare, he strolled a little further 
on, and made a few necessary purchases, 
among others of a carpet bag and dressing 
box. 
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Without a dressing box — necessaire as it 
WI18 cjillcd in those days, you remember it was 
iinpoHHibIc for Marie Antoinette to travel, 
v.\m at the crisis of her fate — ^the escape to 
Verdun. 

At u (piartcr before eleven. Lord Algernon 
rwturnod to the Apollonia, and no longer 
Huolciiij? the obscurity of the steerage, went 
lorwurtls towards the stem of the vessel, and 
loll into conversation with the man at the 
whiu^I. 

Ilo looked (piite composed now, and his 
«oiiiit(>iut!ice had assumed its usual expresaon, 
tuily that tliere was wanting a certain careless- 
iiojiM and gaiety usually to be found there. 
I In oortainly looked grave, — ^but he seemed 
HatisfuMl Avith what ho liad been doing, and his 
satisfaction appeared rather to increase than 
tliminish, iw time passed on. 

Tlic hour for departure was now arrived, 
the huge paddle wheels began to play, — ^and 
the vast, black hull to plough onwards, 
plunging heavily through the waters. 

The sun shone brightly by this time, and 
the day promised to be beautiful. The soft 
and small white clouds were fleeting slowly 
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before the pleasant breeze, over the blue, 
blue sky. And the sun cast its bright 
gleams, gilding the shores, and whitening the 
sails of crowds of vessels, which, with their 
canvas all spread, were making their way- 
down the river. 

The scene was charming, as such scenes 
ever are, — ^with the shifting groups — the 
shining waters — the sun now brightly gleam- 
ing, now crossed by a coursing cloud, and 
casting the whole into momentary shadow. 

The influences of this delightful morn- 
ing seemed to pervade the whole of the 
little society assembled upon deck. People 
sat upon the different benches, eyeing the 
water, or gazing upwards at the sky, enjoy- 
ing the delicious freshness of the air, after the 
heavy atmosphere of the great town. The 
little party of ladies and gentlemen, who 
have been before mentioned, continued to- 
gether; some sitting upon cushions on the 
deck, some on camp stools, some upon the 
side benches leaning over the gangway, and 
watching the little rippling waves as they 
coursed gaily along. 

Some of the party were reading, others 
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working, all were chatting very gaily and 
pleasantly, as it seemed. Children were 
sitting upon the deck, or running about in the 
midst of them — 

It had the air of a thoroughly comfortable 
party, composed of what you would call 
very nice people — and Lord Algernon was 
soon attracted to them. The agitation of the 
preceding hours appeared to have subsided, 
and he watched them for some time. At 
last he found himself drawing near to the 
group, and after a boat had carried his letters 
to Margate, and the vessel began to approach 
the open sea, he fell into conversation with 
one of the gentlemen. When the hour for 
luncheon arrived, he handed down one of the 
ladies, and soon was in high talk with a very- 
pleasant, chatty, well-bred girl. The party soon 
made out who he was, and cordially rejoiced in 
his company; whilst he reflected upon the 
plan he had adopted, and felt very glad that 
he had not banished himself from society for 
ever. 

And so — 

He made, after all, an agreeable voyage to 
Antwerp. ^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

There is confusion werse tlian death. 

Trouble on trouble, pain on pain, 
Long labour unto aged breath — 

Sore task to hearts worn out with many wars. 

Tennyson. 

Mr Aubrey sits in his dressing-room. 

This dressing-room opens out of a large, 
airy, and most comfortable bed-room — ^but it 
is in itself anything but a comfortable-looking 
place — according to modern ideas of comfort. 

It reminds me of that never-to-be-forgotten 
dressing-room of the most celebrated English- 
man of our age — ^The Great Dute — 

Who did not go to see that dressing-room ? 
— The room which revealed, more than a thou- 
sand words could have done, the true character 
of the man. 

The earnest, business-like reality, and simple 
habits of one endowed with genius so emi- 
nent for the conduct of actual life — ^for deal- 
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ing with facts. — With things as they 
and not things as we fancy them, or would 
have them to be. — I low pregnant was that 
scene ! — IIow expressive of the direct and 
straight-forward nature of its master I — He 
had no time for the encumbrances of luxury. 
— The unavoidable litter of life was suffered 
to fall aside and accumulate unheeded. Lei- 
sure seemed wanted to select, to arrange, to 
clear away. There, stood his plain and half- 
worn out scarlet arm-chair — and with such. 
another just opposite, to be occupied by any 
one with whom he wanted to converse. — The 
only luxury to be found was the plain 
unadorned folding screen, which sheltered 
him from too much light or air. What 
a contrast to a certain screen elaborately 
ornamented by the persevering labours of 
Brummel, which I once saw : so tastefully 
covered with pictures and landscapes, and 
fruit, and leaves, and flowers ! the simple 
labour of half a useless existence. 

What an air of business there was in 
that great, heavy, ugly writing table ; covered 
with heaps of things, no longer in use, but 
all once of use I Books and portfolios, and 
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pamphlets, and maps, and parliamentary 
papers — ^the rubbish of a vigorous life. 

And then the untied parcels, here and 
there, just left as death had surprised him !- 
surprised him at his eighty years as it 
surprises us all, cutting us short in the midst 
of our hopes, our expectations, our labours — 
severing us at one stroke from that to-morrow 
which we shall never see. 

Happy the man who is found labouring — 
But happier far the one who is found 
watching. 



Mr Aubrey, then, is sitting in a dressing 
room, in its character of business something 
resembling the one I have faintly endeavoured 
to describe, though wanting its simplicity, 
being indeed loaded with wealth and luxury. 

For men who have recently made very large 
fortunes by commerce, are usually impatient 
to make a show of their money, and, moreover, 
they have an odd sort of conscientiousness 
as regards the spending it — a feeling, I may 
say, common to respectable Englishmen. 
They feel ashamed of the cheap, as if they 
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were lending themselves to a deception-— every 
thing they buy must be good — ^must be, as 
fiir as circumstances will admit — of the very 
best of its kind that it is possible to procure 
without regard to cost. 

Much unnecessary expense is in that way 
no doubt incurred, and it is this idea of re- 
gpectablity more or less prevading all classes, 
which probably adds materially to the expense 
of English living. 

What cannot be thoroughly well done, it 
is thought ought not to be attempted at 
aU. 

It is diflferent with our continental neigh- 
bours, and in consequence they seem to 
enjoy life much more than we do — ^but the 
feeling when not pushed to extreme is noble 
and good. And it may be questioned whether 
the sentiment, though frequently exaggerated, 
has not its foundation in something lofty 
and truthful, which renders home-spun John 
Bull a more genuine article, than his brilliant 
rivals. 

But enough of this. 

Mr Aubrey's dressing room bore evidence 
that it had been fitted up with something of 
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this feeling. There was not much display, 
— but no expence had been spared. 

The curtains of a dark gloomy colour were 
of the thickest and finest cloth, with deep 
massive silken fringes of the same grave hue, 
and the cornice was very richly and elaborately 
carved, but in so darkly-coloured a wood, that 
all the fine workmanship was almost lost 
in that shady room. 

The carpet and the hearth rug of the 
richest pile were equally expensive in their 
substance, and equally modest and subdued in 
their colour. So were the book-shelves, which 
occupied two sides of the room. They were 
formed of the most costly wood, — ^yet, save 
the carving of the handsome cornices, perfectly 
plain and surmounted with a few casts and 
vases, precious specimens of art, but all of 
the same sober character. 

A large table stood in the centre of the 
room. Its finely inlaid sides and top being 
almost perfectly obscured to sight, — ^by heaps 
and heaps of papers lying at top — ^whilst 
portfolios containing more and more papers 
were leaning against the sides. J^<»^ive 
chairs, covered with velvet of the same dark 

f2 
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Iiue OS the curtains, and numerous tables, 
loaded as was the centre one — completed the 
furnishing of the room. Over the chimney 
of which, in lieu of mirror, hung a gloomy 
picture, of the Massacre of the Innocents, from 
the pencil of Zurberan. 

Such was the character of the apartment, 
symbolical of the character of the master. 

Mr Aubrey was, as I before said, of a 
stern, cold nature — a man of intellect, but of 
that kind of intellect which is occupied with 
facts — the solid and tangible aspect of things 
where imagination and fancy have little play 
and the real business of life is everything. 

To a superficial observer it seemed, as if he 
altogether wanted imagination — ^but unknown 
to himself, he possessed that faculty in a con- 
siderable degree; but it had rarely been in- 
dulged, was sedulously kept down, and nothing 
would have surprised Mr Aubrey more than to 
be supposed capable of being influenced by it. 

Little did he suspect how much imagination 
had to do with those wide and extended views 
of ambition which had been the ruling impulse 
of his life. 

How much he was indebted to it for that 
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power almost of divination into the probable 
effect of circumstances, which had been the 
making of his fortune — ^for that well-ordered 
and splendid plan of life, which had elevated 
him to so high a position in society — 

Above all, he was unaware how large a part 
imagination ill directed had been suffered to 
assume in the guidance of his affections, ren- 
dering one of such unblemished rectitude 
as regarded matters of business, — the partial 
and unjust parent he had suffered himself to 
become. This same imagination it was, which, 
unrestrained, had been allowed to exaggerate 
with false colouring the good promise, which 
really was held forth by the one child^ — and 
to deepen the shadows which darkened the 
character of the other ; until under influences 
such^as these, to which he never suspected 
himself of yielding, Mr Aubrey was in 
these matters led as far astray as it was 
possible for the most susceptible of poetic 
temperaments to have been. 

And there he now sits in his ponderous 
arm-chair— his feet, wrapped in flannel, rest- 
ing upon a velvet footstool — his forehead 
shaded by a velvet cap, which partially covers 
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his lis yet scarcely silvered hair, his face pak^ 
and his eye dimmed with sickness — He seems 
deeply meditating. 

His meditations are partly anxioaS| but 
for the most part pleiising. The image of his 
favourite son occupies, as usual, his thoughts 
— he is dwelling with satisfaction upon the 
prospect of the projected marriage, and the 
high, aristocratical family, with which he is 
about to be connected. Some little drawback 
to his agreeable contemplations arises, how- 
ever, from the recollection of certain rather 
unpleasant rumours which have reached him 
with respect to the state of the Marquis's 
affairs. But the anxiety thus occasioned is 
not very great. He knows there is an immense 
landed property entailed upon the next heir — 
so that the embarrassments of the present man 
might be looked upon as individual, and as in 
no way tending to impair the stability of the 
house, with which he is going to be allied. 

As regarded the beautiful girl herself, it was 
plain no money was to be expected with her 
— but to that Mr Aubrey was indifferent — and, 
as I have had occasion to observe before, it is 
astonishing how much the possession of per- 
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sonal beauty counts for in these wedding cal- 
culations. Beauty may be fleeting, and it 
may be vain, but in the affairs of the great 
world it seems to be reckoned a more solid and 
tangible advantage, than the finest mental and 
moral qualities united, that a woman can pos- 
sess. For so it is — what can be seen has 
its superiority unquestioned, so counts far 
before those higher and more excellent gifts 
which belong to the region of the wwseen. 

Lady Emma will not bring a shilling — of 
that Mr Aubrey feels sure. The hope that 
no money will be asked for must, he understands 
well enough, be the reason for the inclination 
shown by both noble parents for the match. 

In every respect, save that of money, that 
beautiful child of fashion had a right to look 
far higher than to the son of an East India 
director, however wealthy — but the above con- 
sideration altered the case — and it was with no 
little pride that he felt himself to be standing 
in a position of more than equality with the 
long-descended man of title. 

The rich and independent man will always 
look down upon the poor and embarrassed 
man, be that man peer, king, or kaiser. 
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With an injustice, for ivhich, indeed theie 
Is not the possibility of furnishing an excuse, 
this father of two sons was, at this identical 
moment, according to that love of perfecting 
his phms, of making tilings square, as he 
called it, which was tlie besetting sin of his life, 
engaged in considering how much of the por- 
tion, once intended to be set apart for his 
second son, under the supposition that his 
eldest miglit, as a matter of course, look ta 
marry some young lady, ^vith her from twenty 
to fifty thousand pounds — ^how much, I say, 
of this portion, which he had mentally reserved 
for William, might be diminished, so as to 
cover the deficiency as regarded Edward. 

For, certainly, if Edward maiTied the 
portionless daughter of a nobleman, some- 
thing must be done to compensate the said 
deficiency, or he might not find himself that 
wealthy, powerful head of a house which his 
father had always intended he should be. 

A larger provision for his younger children 
must be made, or the estate, it was plain, 
might eventually be hampered and embar- 
rassed. 

His own younger son would be plentifully 
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provided for with two-thirds or half of what 
had been originally intended ; a large portion 
compared with what his son's sons, Edward's 
younger children, supposing there were a 
good many of them, would enjoy. 

It matters not to specify exactly how 
great the sacrifice was that Mr Aubrey was 
preparing to make, as respected his second 
son's expectations, but that he was, at 
this identical moment of time, engaged in 
considering and calculating that very subject, 
I can take upon myself to aflSrm. 

When— 

The door opened and a servant appeared. — 

Oh fate! — oh providence! — oh world! — 
changing — changing world ! 

Vast events, linked by such minute, almost 
invisible, chains ! — Small — small door— open- 
ing to such a new, wide, awfully changed 
perspective ! 

Aletter — an entrance unlocked for — a pebble 
stone in a street — such are the insignificant 
title pages to that Sybil's book, altogether 
unthought of and astounding, which alters 
the world's history. 

The door opened, and a servant entered. 
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It was only John, the under footman, in 
his morning undress livery, and with his 
unmeaning foolish face, that presented him- 
self; he only uttered a few simple words. 

Mr Vincent, from the bank of A. B. C. D., 
and Co., asked to speak with Mr Aubrey, for 
a few moments, if he was disengaged. 

A very common occurrence this, for the 
business carried on between Mr Aubrey and 
these, his confidential bankers, was extended 
and complicated. 

A very common occurrence this. 

Mr Aubrey merely said — 

" Beg Mr Vincent to be so good as to step 
up." 

And awaited his entrance with perfect com- 
posure. 



The head clerk of the firm of Messrs. A. B. 
C. D., and Co., was a pale, thin, intelligent- 
looking man, bearing, upon a face of great 
regularity of feature, an unmistakeable ex- 
pression of the right and the pure and the 
true, mingled with great calmness and self- 
possession. 
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Such, at least, was the usual character of 
that interesting countenance, but now the 
calmness was no longer there, the self-posses- 
sion was changed into a strange nervousness, 
and a slight hectic colour was upon the usually 
pale cheek. 

" Pray take a chair, Mr Vincent," said the 
Indian director to the banker's clerk — " Ex- 
cuse me, you see how I am crippled." Mr 
Vincent bowed, and seated himself close by the 
large table upon which Mr Aubrey's left arm 
was leaning — and he too, rested his hand upon 
the table, and stooped a little forward, as if in 
act to speak in a low and confidential manner. 

But he spoke not. 

Something seemed greatly to embarrass him. 
It appeared as if he wanted words to begin. 

At last, still silent, he put his hand into his 
side pocket, and drew out thence the memo- 
randum-book in which he was accustomed to 
carry his papers. 

"Well, sir," said Mr Aubrey with some 
dignity. 

He now observed something unusual about 
Mr Vincent, though betrayed by such slight 
indications. 
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'* Well, sir?" 

" Mr Aubrey — sir — The gentlemen of the 
house have requested me to call upon you — 
with regard to a somewhat — a somewhat — 
extra — ^unusual business — as relates to your 
dealings with them — *' 

" My dealings, sir! — What can you mean?** 

" I beg your pardon, Mr Aubrey — ^that is 
not perhaps the proper term to use — but I 
am hurried and nervous — I must beg of you 
to excuse me, if I do not express myself with 
propriety." 

Mr Vincent paused a little, as if consider- 
ing with himself — ^then, stooping still for- 
warder, so as to approach more nearly to Mr 
Aubrey's ear, he said, — 

" Mr Aubrey has been always so conside- 
rate, so more than considerate as regards our 
house — ^that the transaction of this morning 
— ^fills the gentlemen of the firm with a sen- 
timent of pain and surprise — ^not to say — 
doubt — yet — ^that — that must be impossible! 
— I beg your pardon . . . but ..." 

" Sir," said Mr Aubrey, with grave aston- 
ishment, "what can you be driving at. I 
should hope there has been nothing in my 
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transactions as regards your house, either 
during the present week, or any week whatso- 
ever preceding it, which can be calculated to 
arouse feelings of pain and surprise in any 
man. — Doubt! — I am at a loss to conceive 
what that word can mean, as applied to 
me?" 

" I beg your pardon, sh' — I beg your pardon 
sincerely — no offence, I assure you, is or can 
be intended — ^but in a matter so altogether 
at variance with Mr Aubrey's usual habits of 
proceeding, — ^to your kind and considerate 
attention as regards us — ^the gentlemen of the 
house think it best . . . ." 

*^ Pray, sir, let us come to the gist of the 
matter at once," Mr Aubrey said rather im- 
patiently. — " All these preliminaries confound 
me, — I am totally at a loss to conceive what 
you can be driving at." 

The only answer Mr Vincent made to this 
speech, was to open his pocket-book and 
present a cheque — or rather a piece of note 
paper, written over in the form of a cheque — 
and for fifteen thousand pounds. It was 
signed by Mr Aubrey, and endorsed at the 
back — Edward Aubrey, R.N., — in Captain 
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Aubrey's somewhat stiflF and copy-like-Iooldng 
hand. 

The first exclamation of Mr Aubrey vms 
one of indignant surprise. But, as the 
banker's clerk, with a face from which all 
colour had now departed, and a ' trembling 
hand, pointed to the endorsement — the un- 
happy father turned deadly pale and sank 
back in his chair. 

So he remained for a short period of time. 
Yet it was astonishing how rapidly this 
man, prompt in emergency and accustomed 
throughout the course of his life to deal with 
the most astounding changes and surprises, 
came to himself and recovered his power of 
thought and action. 

Raising himself upright from the cushions 
on which he had sunk back, — he said, com- 
posedly — " It is all right — the cheque, I 
presume, has been duly honoured. Did you 
not receive my advice of it?" 

^'Not a syllable of advice," answered the 
clerk, eyeing Mr Aubrey with extreme as- 
tonishment, forgetting all ordinary formalities 
in his extasy of surprise, — 

Then you really drew tl;e cheque?" 
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'' Sir ! " — said Mr Aubrey. 

That one little monosyllable so spoken was 
enough — ^both men were at once in their re- 
lative places again. — 

After a short pause Mr Aubrey thus pro- 
ceeded — speaking with calmness, though with 
some little apparent difficulty, and his cheek 
the colour of death. 

'* I am sorry no advice of this reached 
you — ^but you see how I am situated — 
dependent upon the attention of others, the 
letter of advice has, I see, not been delivered, 
and my — ^my son's ignorance of business .... 
I hope this has been n6 inconvenience, — the 
wealth and stability of your house assure me 

of that,-but I am sorry sorry it 

should have happened so. When was the bill 
presented ? " 

" About an hour ago. The cheque was not 
crossed, you see — and though the signature at 
the bottom of the cheque . . . . " 

** My hand-writing has a good deal altered 
in consequence of my illness," observed Mr 
Aubrey. 

'' Although .... yet the endorsement 
rendered it ... . Still the circumstances 
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of the case were so unusual, that Mr A., 
the partner at that time in the house, begged 
the gentleman who presented it — a somewhat 
too well known character, I belieA^e — to sit 
down whilst I made the best of my way to 
you to ascertain whether the paper ought to 
be honoured or not/' 

'^ A somewhat too well known character — ^ 
the presenter of the cheque ! 

" Who, and what i^ he?" 

" A Mr Crawley." 

** Crawley : — I don't recollect hearing that 
name before." 

'* Possibly not, sir, — most likely not, — ^yet 
he is a man but too well known." 

" As how?" asked Mr Aubrey. 

And the arm which rested upon the writing 
table began to twitch and tremble. 

*' Mr Crawley is a man but too well known 
in certain circles of this great town." 

^' As what? As what?" 

" As a professed and most successful gam- 
bler," Mr Vincent said, lowering his voice. 

There was a low stifled groan in answer — 
that was all. 

Then— 
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" You will please to direct that the cheque 
shall be honoured — ^It is all right — " 

The last sentence added as if he were 
choking. 

Presently — 

" I think my actual balance in your hands 
is large enough to cover it — if not, accommo- 
date me thus far — the needful shall be paid in 
to-morrow." 

The banker's clerk remained sitting there, 
as if stupefied with surprise, literally nailed 
to his chair. 

" Good morning, sir," began Mr Aubrey, 
as if desiring to end the conference. 

It was all he could utter ; and, it was with 
the greatest efibrt that he spoke at all, — and 
it cost him a thousand times greater efibrt to 
maintain even the appearance of composure. 

" Good morning, sir." 

And Mr Vincent was compelled to rise. — 
He took his leave, without saying a word 
more. 



Mr Vincent returned to the bank of Messrs 
A. B. C. and D., and entered the sitting room 
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where two of the partners stood engaged in 
talking oyer this most disagreeable affair, as 
it appeared to them. 

In fact they had, neither of them, the least 
doubt that the cheque was forged ; and they 
anticipated a thousand unpleasant conse- 
quences as likely to ensue from the transac- 
tion. 

As regarded the endorsement upon the back, 
there was a difference of opinion. — One of the 
partners affirming that it was certainly the 
hand of Captain Aubrey, to which indeed it 
bore the closest resemblance — the other 
doubting it. 

Mr Crawley had been requested to give the 
name of the gentleman from whom he had 
received the cheque ; but this he politely re- 
fused at present to do, saying, and with 
appearance of reason enough, that unless the 
cheque were dishonoured by Mr Aubrey, he 
saw no necessity for further inquiry as to the 
matter. 

Meantime, apparently at his ease, he 
patiently awaited the result of the appeal to 
the father. 

The cheque was forged, or it was not. He 
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had not himself much doubt, that forged it 
was, and by Captain Aubrey. 

He had received it in payment from Lord 
Algernon — ^under the same cover with Mr 
Embury's cheque, and he doubted not that it 
had been accepted by the young nobleman 
under similar circumstances. 

It was rumoured that Captain Aubrey had 
lost a very large sum at Ascot, and this had 
doubtless been his means of payment. 

After all, it was possible, that the rich and 
indulgent father might have given his son 
the money ; but upon the worst supposition, 
namely, that the paper was not strictly regular, 
and that the young man had made unjusti- 
fiable use of his father's name, Mr Crawley 
felt himself equally safe. Mr Aubrey might 
have refused to pay his son's gambling debts; 
but, rather than expose him to the fearful 
consequences of a forgery, he would un- 
doubtedly honour the cheque at once. 

So Mr Crawley felt himself perfectly com- 
fortable as regarded his own part of the 
affair ; and walked up and down with his 
hands in the pockets of his short, square 
frock coat, examining the engravings upon 
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the walls of the back parlour in which he had 
been invited to wait, with an air of the ntmost 
tranquillity. 

Little elated with his winnings was he. He 
never thought of realising, but was going to 
fling the whole again into fortune's wheel, to be 
at some imaginary time drawn out for good. 
And so, as he sauntered up and down appear- 
ing to be examining the prints, which after 
all he never saw, he whistled a low whistle, 
that was scarcely a tune. 

At last the door opened, the cashier ap- 
peared, — ^and took his receipt for fifteen thou- 
sand pounds sterling — ^paid in ten notes of one 
thousand — and ten of five hundred pounds. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A poor blind Sampson .... 
Shorn of his strength and bound in bonds of steel. 

Longfellow. 

s 

Mr Vincent had departed, — 

Mr Aubrey sat perfectly still for a consider- 
able time. Not one single muscle of his body 
stirred, as he rested leaning back upon the 
cushions of his chair. Save some very slight 
twitches in the face, he was perfectly mo- 
tionless. 

Such was the manner in which this man, so- 
well experienced in life, had habituated him- 
self to subdue and master any extraordinary 
emotion — for his temperament was nervous^ 
though his frame was so firmly knit— and the 
body responded fearfully to mental impressions, 
whatever the heart might do. His nerves he 
knew well would, upon occasions jsuch as this, 
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tremble and prove treacherous unless con- 
trolled by a strong will — and his first effort 
was always directed towards subduing them, 
and becoming master of himself again. 

So thus he remained quite still until the 
agony had somewhat abated. Then he 
stretched forth his hand and pulled the bell- 
rope, which was fastened to his chair. 

And John, in his undress livery and with 
his foolish unmeaning face, again appeared. 

*^ Bring me a glass of warm water " — which 
was in due time brought. 

" Give me that bottle." 

• 

** Blockhead ! The one on the right hand 
there." 

And this was the only slight sign of impa- 
tience which appeared. Mr Aubrey poured 
out some of the sol volatile — his hand shook 
so much whilst doing so that he could scarcely 
effect the little operation. He completed it, 
however, swallowed the draught, and then 
inquired — 

**Is Captain Aubrey within? — Ask him to 
have the goodness to step up to me." 

The servant returned in a few minutes with 
— " Captain Aubrey is out, sir." 
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" Out ! When is he expected to come in? 
— Desire his servant to let him know as soon 
as he returns that I wish to speak with him 
immediately." 

*' He is not expected to return, I believe, 
sir. His servant went out with him late 
yesterday evening, he had his carpet bag 
with him." 

" I wish to speak to Saunderson." 

" Saunderson is not come back, sir, — there 
was some talk in the servant's hall of the 
Captain being gone abroad." 

" Send Gregson up to me, — and leave the 
room, sir, if you please — ^what do you stand 
staring for there ?" 

" I beg your pardon, sir, — I thought you 
looked so ill, — shall I . . . ." 

" What business is it of yours, you rascal, 
how I look ? Do you hear ? — Send Gregson 
immediately to me." 

And the p'oor terrified footman sneaked out 
of the room. 



The wretched father remained alone. 

His two thin withered hands were clasped 
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together — ^his head thrown back — his eyes 
uplifted. 

Not to seek help and succonr from aboye, 
poor man! — ^that was far from him at the 
moment, — ^that casting up of the eyes in his 
agony is instinctive — a mute appeal of natore, 
as it would seem, to the author of nature ! 
Animals cast up their eyes when about to 
expire. 

"Gone! — Gone abroad!" . . ♦ . 

" Well might he fly. Well might he seek 
refuge where all dishonourable scoundrels seek 
refuge. Well might he dread to meet his 
father's face — that father so ungratefully, so 
cruelly treated." 

The door opened, and Gregson appeared. 

An old, grey-headed, confidential servant 
was he, — one of those rare dependants upon a 
family, who, entering it from their earliest 
youth, have there remained gradually rising 
step by step to the situation of highest 
confidence and responsibility within the little 
circle. 

He came in, hurried and hesitating, with a 
stooping gait, for age had laid its heavy hand 
upon him, and, moreover, he was alarmed at 
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the account poor, stupid John had given ot 
his master, that worthy having thus announ- 
ced Mr Aubrey's orders. 

"Heigh, Mr Gregson, master's a-wanting 
you— he's all in a fuss like, and the gout '11 
be on his stomach in no time, if it's not looked 
to — I see that, partly because he's so pale and 
faint like, and partly because he's fiercer than 
a lion." 

All this whilst Gregson was hastily putting 
on his coat, before going up stairs. 

" What's the matter ? — ^something's amiss, 
do you say?" 

Kepeated the old man, fumbling to get his 
arms into his sleeves, in which operation he 
was sadly retarded by nervous tremour, 

"What do you say, John? — Master ill — 
what's brought tKis on, I wonder ?" 

" Why, I only told him as how the Captain 
was off for the continent last night, as we all 
thought, you know, and it seemed to strike 
him all of a heap — and first he went red, and 
then as white as a sheet — and then he flew 
into a passion with me, because I just dropped 
that I thought he warn't looking well — and — ^" 

But Gregson had got on his coat, and 
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was hastening up stairs before John had 
finished. 

" Well-a-day," said stupid John, " to think 
of the troubles those great folks do make for 
themselves. I wonder the Captain couldn't 
just ha' dropped one line to advertise his 
father that he was on the tramp. To my 
thinking Mr Aubrey's taking it very badly — 
he's got a stab at the heart like — and who 
knows if this same Captain mayn't have 
brought on gout i'th' stomach, and just killed 
his father outright. I wouldn't ha' played my 
poor old father such a trick, no, not for any 
thmg." 



" I hope nothing's the matter, sir," began 
Gregson, with the privilege of an old and 
trusted servant, " I hope you are not worse, 
Mr Aubrey. What shall I get for you ?" 

" Nothing, thank you, old Gregson — ^I sent 
for you to ask you whether what that fool 
below tells me, is true ; that Captain Aubrey 
left home last night for the continent," — then, 
seeing a look of dismay, as he thought, upon 
the old servant's face, Mr Aubrey added — "I 
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knew he was about to travel, but lie did not 
intend to have set forv^ard so soon. How do ' 
you know he is gone abroad? — ^And where is 
Saunderson ? — Did he go with his master ? — 
Tell me all about it." 

This was said with an apparent composure 
that half imposed upon old Gregson. 

" The Captain's servant carried up two let- 
ters, which came by the two-penny post — and 
directly afterwards he comes running down in 
a mighty fuss, into the boot-house, because as 
how — ^he is but an idle chap, sir, that Saunder- 
son, I'm afraid — and so the Captain's boots; 
which "ought to have been cleaned in the 
mommg, and been carried up, were all to he 
done. It's too much the way with those young 
fellows." 

" Well— well— and so—?" 

"And so, sir, he calls to John, and begs 
him, for love or money, to get 'em cleaned 
instanter — ^while I," says he, *^run up and do 
master's packing — ^for he's off like a shot for 
Ostende. — " 

" Go on.'"— 

" ^ The packet sails at ten o'clock, and it's 
near nine now,' says he, ^ and Master's afraid 
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hell be too late, and he told me to toss a thing 
or two into his carpet bag, and that was all he 
should want.' And so, sir, Saunderson hur- 
ried up stairs again, and then down for the 
boots, and sends out for a cab— and they're oS 
in no time — and I heard the Captain tell the 
man to drive for dear life, and if he was in 
time for the packet he would give him a 
sovereign." 

"And he left no note — no message for 
me?" 

" No, sir, not a word, as I heard." 

" Go and inquire whether there is nothing 
left for me — ^No — stay — ^make no inquiries . . . 
if there had been anything I should have had 
it before now. — ^No doubt he will write from 
Ostende 

" You may go, Gregson — " 

As the old man remained standing there, 
looking wistfully at his master. 

" You may go — " 

" But, sir — Mr Aubrey — " 

" No — the pain is subsiding. — A sort of 
spasm, that was all. — Go along, my poor fel- 
low — I will ring if I feel worse." 

Unwillingly the old man turned away, but 
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he knew his master well ; he dared not offer 
the ministrations even of a heart so faithful as 
his, when thus ordered from the room. 

So he left it, drawing the door slowly and 
reluctantly after him. 



And then the stern, cold Auhrey — having 
thus exerted himself to hide, as he thought, 
the disgrace of his son— ^gave way. He 
covered his face with his hands, and the tears 
streamed through his fingers. 

The paroxysm was violent, but it was short 
— ^tears were strange, unaccustomed visitors 
to those eyes. — It was a first confession ol 
weakness — a tribute to the love passing words, 
which, fi-om a mere child, he had felt for this 
favoured boy. 

The ingratitude of a child subdues the 
strongest heart. The bravest and most manly 
spirit breaks down before that blow, the force 
of which none but a parent can understand. 
Ah! bitterer than a serpent's tooth it is to 
have a thankless child ! 

Poor Lear ! 
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His little wits were shattered by it. 

The grief that could subdue Mr Aubrey to 
tears was one as intense in its kind — 

He wept bitterly — alone — ^unheeded — ^un- 
seen. He could weep — and so far it was well 
for him. 

But the paroxysm was soon over. Impa- 
tiently he brushed the evidence of weakness 
from his eyes, and his countenance was again 
composed — ^but with a sterner composure than 
ever. 

" And this is the return/' the father men- 
tally exclaimed, " for a partiality so great ! — 
Alas ! Alas ! . . . . This is the return ! — 
Contempt for my advice, neglect of my wishes 
— ^inveterate habits of gambling, terminating 
in a mean and dishonourable crime. 

" And what had I done to merit this want 
of confidence ? — ^Why could he not come to 
me ? — I had only been too indulgent. — ^Why 
could he not come at once — confess his fault, 
and rely upon my assistance . . . Had I ever 
denied him anything? — And he must have 
recourse to this cowardly meanness! — ^Rob 
me — ^rather than beg from me ! I little de- 
served it. 
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" But the other— 

" Why, wretch that I am ! was I not this 
very morning planning to benefit this ungrate- 
ful son — at the expense of that other, from 
whom I have never met anything but the most 
dutiful consideration and respect. 

" I should have thought better of this — I 
have been partial and unjust. — The folly of 
man perverteth his ways, and then he is asto- 
nished at the misery of his own creation. 

^* Well — it is thrice well, when punishment 
comes not too late ... I kiss the rod. 

" Henceforth this one shall be as nothing to 
me. 

" Thank God! I have another son." 



LORD ALGERNON MORDAUNT TO CAPTAIN AUBREY. 

" If you ever loved or cared for me — ^if you 
have the slightest atom of the love you affect 
for Emma — sweet Emma! — ^who loves me as her 
own soul — save me now — I am in difficulties, 
into which you have helped to plunge me, and 
from which you, and you alone, can rescue 
an old friend. I have not time for expla- 
nations — ^if I had, I dared not trust them to 
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paper. Come to me — sail by the Ostende 
packet, which goes off at ten to-night, and 
meet me at Bruges. Go to a little obscnre 
inn called Le Cerf aux Aboisy in that street, 
I forget its name, which runs to the left after 
you have passed the clock tower ; there wait 
till I come to you. But as you value every- 
thing that is dear in existence, say not a 
word good, bad, or indifferent to any one 
before you leave London upon the subject 
of this scrawl. It will be time enough for 
explanations, heaven knows! when we have 
met. I adjure you in Emma's name to do 
this. If I knew a stronger under heaven to 
conjure by I would use it." 

Such were the contents of a hurried 
scrawl which was put into Captain Aubrey's 
hands the evening of that day upon which 
Lord Algernon sailed. This was the note 
which Grcgson had montioned. Edward too 
well gucssiHl the nature of the difficulties in 
^hich his friend wa.^ involvoil, though little 
awaiv. of their full extent. Ho understood, 
twv the prido of that haughty nature, so 
iiiip«tio4)t of ai:^raoo, tho\i^h so reckless in 
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conduct; and he determined, without a 
moment's hesitation, to yield to his friend's 
entreaty, and fly to his assistance. 

Inadvertently he had dropped the words 
" Ostende packet " when urging his man to 
make haste ; and he was so pressed for time — 
so agitated and distressed by the thoughts 
which crowded into his mind, that he flung 
himself into the cab, without once thinking 
of the attention which was due to his 
father. 

In his excuse, it may be said that he had 
for so many years been in the habit of acting 
for himself upon the spur of the occasion, 
without feeling accountable to any one for his 
proceedings, that it was natural enough, in 
the present agitation ot his spirits, that he 
should forget there was any one to whom 
some explanation, to account for his sudden 
departure, ought to be made. 

When he arrived upon the quay, the 
packet was about to steam away, and those 
preliminary puffs and noises were heard, 
which warn the traveller that delay is inadmis- 
sible. Edward snatched his carpet-bag from 
his servant, and hastened on board ; and the 
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man, being thus left at perfect liberty to 
amuse himself as he pleased ; and haying his 
quarter's wages in his pocket, which happened 
to have been paid that morning, thought he 
could not do 1)etter than pass a little time in 
enjoying himself ; so he entered an omnibus, 
and away he went; and vanishes for the 
present into darkness, as Carlyle would say. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

My life is weariness to me ; 

I wish the glare of daylight o'er. 
And when the sun sets in the sea, 

I pray he ne'er may wake me more. 
For nonght brings pleasure, change, or cheer, 
'Tis all the same — blank, cold, and drear. 
' Mbs Acton Tindal. 

/'I AM glad you are come in, sir — ^my 
master doesn't seem well." 

This sentence greeted William, as, with a 
gloomy countenance, he entered his father's 
house— <^rossed to the back hall/ laid his hat 
upon the table, and, hastily brushing away 
the hair that fell heavily clustering over his 
pale forehead, was passing on to go up stairs, 
and to his own room. 

It was but the morning before, that Edward 
had communicated to his father the intelli- 
gence of what had passed between him and 
Lady Emma, and had received his hearty con- 
gratulations upon his happiness. 

Mr Aubrey had afterwards mentioned the 

h2 
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subject to his other son, doing so in his 
ordinary indiflferent manner, at the time 
William entered his dressing-room to make his 
usual call of inquiry before going out for the 
morning. 

Little was he aware of the dagger he was 
thus quietly planting in his second son's heart. 
It was plain that neither father nor brother 
had the slightest suspicion of the state of 
William's aflfections, and so far it was well. 
This conviction was his only consolation, and 
he treasured it as his last remaining comfort. 

He had battled with himself, and conquered 
so far — even the slightest indication, by which 
his secret might have been betrayed, had been 
kept down 'by the strength of his own de- 
termined will. He had forced himself to 
receive the intelligence with apparent calm- 
ness, and to offer his congratulations with an 
air of cordiality, which he had the satisfaction to 
see imposed upon every one. So far it was well. 

^' Ay — so far it is well," his heart had said, 
as, exhausted by this conflict with his feelings, 
he had at length escaped up stairs, and had 
flung himself face downwards upon the couch 
that stood by his dressing-room fire. 
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" Oh yes ! it is well; and better — ^better — 
better far will it be when this heart has alto- 
gether ceased to beat. Yes, thank God — it's 
broken — It gave way. I felt it when I offered 
him my hand, and hoped he would be happy. 
I smiled — I believe I smiled. Yes — it gave 
way then. Emma ! — Emma ! — " 
. Incoherently these sentences bUrstfrom him. 

Soliloquy, though rare in actual life, is at 
times the vent of feelings strained beyond the 
power of endurance. It is probably the first 
step towards delirium, where all self-mastery 
is about to be lost. So at least it went with 
this unhappy man, a prey to passions, the 
external exhibition of which had been repressed 
with so desperate an effort. Nature had 
yielded at last, and thus he lay, mingling 
these wild exclamations with his heavy groans 
and tears. 

He was almost as unused to tears as his 
father; but they fell, scalding and nearly 
blinding him now. 

The fire blazed and crackled cheerfullv, in 
strange contrast with this terrible agony of 
despair. But everything else around seemed 
still ; for his was a back room, and you heard 
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only the distant rumble of London, which 
resembled the unbroken roar of an ever- 
flowing river. In the best room, indeed, into 
which the dressing-room opened, a low, creak- 
ing noise, as of one stepping softly about^ 
and the sound of drawers being opened and 
shut, might be heard. 

This noise had ceased as he rushed into 
the room, flung himself upon the sofe, and 
groaned and wept aloud — and presently, at 
the half-open door, a figure might be seen, 
standing with finger upon lip, as if imposing 
silence, though no one else was present. The 
figure was that of Alice, and she con- 
tinued to stand there in the doorway; 
and as she stood, her countenance be- 
came darker and darker, with a mingled 
expression of sympathy, pain, anger, and the 
deepest disappointment. 

So she remained motionless, but with an 
expression of the greatest misery upon her face, 
until the fatal name burst forth, with that 
fierce and bitter cry — and then the tears 
gathered thickly to her eyes, and stepping 
forward, as if by a sudden impulse, she laid 
her hand upon William's shoulder, and said^ . 
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" For Heaven's love — don't — don't take on 
so." 

He started up— kindling with shame and 
rage.- 

" Woman ! — ^what brought you here?" 

She eyed him with a melancholy expression. 

Melancholy and reproachful at once. Her 
look seemed to say, "Have I not a right? — 
I, who love you more than life." 

He could not be insensible to that mourn- 
ful, wistful look, and his heart softened 
towards her, as sitting down upon the sofa, 
from which he had started, he said with as 
much gentleness as he could command — 

" But, mammy, you should not surprise me 
in this way." 

^' He calls me mammy still," answered her 
heart. 

Her voice uttered humbly these few words, 

" I only came to bring in your clothes from 
the wash, and put them by in your drawers as 
usual. You know Mr Jones lets me do that 
for you — I do it tidier, and I like to do it. I 
heard you groaning, and thought you were ill. 
I beg your pardon " — with another of those 
strange, unintelligible looks that were often 
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seen upon her face — " I know my place — I'm 
only your poor nurse — I don't forget — yon 
take care I shan't forget." 

*' Ton are the only person who cares for me 
in the world." he said taking her hand* and 
making her sit down by him, ** that I know — 
but Alice, you should not do this — ^you should 
not peep through key-holes and door chinks 
and spy me out in this way — there arc 
moments in every man's life which should 
pass only between himself and his God — no 
human eve should witness such — not even the 
most loving one/' 

•• Key -holes and door chinks," she repeated, 
looking much hurt, and letting go his hand. 
" You must have a strange opinion of me if 
you think me capable of such mean tricks as 
those — peeping and listening, like a vile, 
curious meniaL eh? — Kev-holes and door 
chinks — ' and a Svrian was mv father/ " she 
added, drawing herself up with a certain 
pride. 

•' Dear Alice, don't be ofiended — I meant 
flo such thing. I am sure I did not intend to 
hurt you. I know you are far above the base 
^^^ks too common with those of vour class. — 
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I am sure you would scorn to peep or to listen 
to gratify any idle curiosity — or for the sake 
of your own advantage — ^but your love for 
me blinds you — I do not like to be watched 
in my moments of weakness, — not even by 
you, my good nurse — ^my foster-mother — so 
don't do it again, please." 

Once more those dark, deep eyes, were 
fixed upon him with a wild yearning look 
— but she said nothing more. 

She continued to sit in silence by his side, 
and at last her hand slowly, almost as if in 
spite of hersetf, moved along, till it touched 
his, and got possession of it again ; and then 
she seemed to gather courage, as this little 
familiarity was not, as was sometimes the 
case, repulsed, and she said : 

"You are very miserable, aren't you?" 

" Pretty well for that " — ^trying to assume 
an air of levity. 

" You love that woman still, in spite of 
all—" 

'' And shall, whilst I have breath. Hear 
me, Alice, I did not intend — I hoped to have 
died as I hoped to live, with this secret lying 
hidden in my breast — killing me there by 
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• 

inches — ^unsuspected by any one, — ^but you 
have found me out, good nurse ; and why should 
I affect mystery with you. Perhaps He, who 
alone knows the utter desolation of this 
heart, has raised me up one friend, to whom I 
may speak — one comforter who will neither 
embitter, nor scorn." 

She bent down her head, humbly touched 
with her lips the hand which she held, gently 
pressing it as she did so— but she lifted not 
up her face again, and he went on — 

" Tes, Alice, it is vain to attempt to con- 
ceal it from you. I love her — Love her ! — the 
word means nothing — everybody talks of love. 
Every fool thinks himself in love — ^I don't 
know, perhaps, it may be as bad with them as 
with me — ^we all think our own case the 
worst. . . . And she is to be my brother's 
wife !'' — ^he burst forth with fresh agony — then 
restraining himself again, he went on more 
quietly — " I scarcely know how it will be with 
me — I can't understand it very well — I shall 
try to get along as well as I can — ^perhaps I may 
be able to do it — ^perhaps not. Alice, if upon 
the morning that makes those two one — or 
may be a week after — a swollen corpse is 
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fished up from the Serpentine and caiTied to 
the dead-house to be owned — don^t own it — 
you'll know well enough whose it is, Alice — 
don't own it, but steal it — steal it — ^get some- 
body to steal it and carry it away, and bury 
it under that tree by the rivulet where you 
used to sit, whilst I sailed my boats. I re- 
member it all as if it were but yesterday." 

" And you love her so, — I was not aware 
how much," she said, raising up her head 
and showing a face in which the sweetness of 
ineffable feelings mingled with an air of the 
greatest determination — '* You love her so that 
you cannot, cannot, be happy without her." 

" Happy ! — Ask me, if I can live without 
her I" 

" Then you shall have her — she likes you; 
that I know — and if this brother of yours 
had not come in your way ..." 

'* Say that again — It is what I say to 
myself — What was it you were saying ?" 

" That she likes you — that 1 am sure she 
does — and that you are the man, you, 
William, that really suit her best. Trust 
me^ my dear . . . Sir — I beg your pardon — 
only trust to me.'' 
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"Oh, nonsense! what Tain nonsense Ab 

is!" 

And he shook his head half moomfnllji 

half impatiently. 

'* Don t let that Captain hare her. Winiam 
— why should not you he happy as soon as 
he ? — You love her ten millions of times 
hetter than he erer dii or erer can — ^It's not 
in him — he's a good-natured, warm-hearted, 
pleasant fellow enough — but you — my Wil- 
liam — '' and her eyes sparkled — ^' but what 
are you ?" 

•• Xot one made to please a woman's eye," he 



"Ah! vou liule understand women — rou 
little know them — ^vou think a fair coloured 

m 

cheek, and a kaii*i2«jme blue ere. and a sar 
and gallant addrcss are all in all with womssi 
— ^you little know ihesi- — ^Foolish and proud 
they may be — bur after all ir is the jr.c2ii Aey 
seek — the eitaracter that niake> the man — 
mind and strength, and seriocsoessw and real 
passion. — ^That's what they lore. — ^Fimd fools! 

Act ijiieDi mistake. — ^Thev tincT tLer find 

. . • . 

^hat ther admii« — MteT w>rshi;> the coon- 
tisfeit — bat inien the troe tliine? dhIIt oDines 
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— oh — then — ^then, then it's a diflferent affair, 
William Aubrey." 

And she pressed his hand again, and then 
she rose, and stood before him as she was 
going away, and said expressively, " Have 
patience — only have patience." 



The remainder of that day had passed, he 
scarcely knew how. In after years, when he 
had once or twice endeavoured to recal these 
desperate hours, his recollection was too in- 
distinct, it was all one black confused scene of 
misery. 

He put little or no faith in the assurances 
of his nurse — they were to him but idle words, 
yet the affection this strange, vehement woman 
cherished for him, the deep intense devotion, 
expressed in every word and gesture, was a 
kind of comfort in the midst of his wretched- 
ness. 

It was impossible not to be moved by these 
humble and passionate assurances of a love 
which was as a mother's love, and indeed the 
affection of a foster nurse is much of the same 
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nature — and he, who had never known tender- 
ness from his true mother, felt all .this the more. 

This was the only feeling that could in the 
least sweeten the desolate bitterness of his 
heart, and it was but a faint and ineffectual 
remedy. 

He remained moodily sitting upon the little 
couch after she was gone, in a sort of stupe- 
faction, of utter despondency — quite done up 
for that day. 

At last he rose from his place, staggering 
about as if he could hardly stand, took his 
hat, went down stairs and let himself out by 
the front door. It was by this time dark. 
So he wandered about the streets, and through 
the lonely . Park. The whole evening and the 
following night had *^ thus been spent — ^he did 
not come home at all, but no one missed, or 
inquired afixjr him, until Mr Aubrey's in- 
creased illness having alarmed old Gregson, he 
had gone up to Mr William's room, to ask 
him to come down ; and not finding him there, 
had waited uneasily — now going to his mas- 
ter's door to listen — ^now to the door of the 
house to look out — ^till at last William ap- 
peared, slowly approaching up the street. 
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He passed through the open door without 
seeming to notice Gregson, who stood there 
watching him come up, and was beginning to 
ascend the stairs, when the old man followed, 
and stopped him with, 

" I am glad you are come in, sir — Master 
does not seem well." 

" What's the matter ? — ^Where's my bro- 
ther ? — ^With him, of course. Nothing much 
amiss, I hope ?" 

He, however, mounted the stairs, rapidly, 
and turned towards his father's dressing- 
room. 

He knocked at the door. — 

His father's voice answered by the usual 
" come in" — and two as miserable men as the 
earth held that day, met each other. They 
were both looking wretchedly, and both 
shocked at each other's appearance. 

William started back — ^Mr Aubrey leaned 
forwards. 

"What is the matter?" was exclaimed on 
both sides. 

" My dear sir, you look ill — " 

" William, you look dreadfully — " 

"What has happened?" 
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"What is the matter?" - 

William's face was wan and pale— -he was 
exhausted by the pain he had endured during 
the past hours, the passionate indulgence of 
feelings so rarely indulged at all ; but in Mr 
Aubrey the very foundations of life seemed to 
have been sapped, and he had the air of a 
man who would never recover from the blow 
he had received. He was, however, the first 
to speak again. 

Sinking back into his chair, he said, in a 
hollow voice — 

" Why need I ask ? — I see by your face 
that you know all." 

^' All, sir ! — I know nothing — I left you 
but yesterday, rejoicing in the prospect of 
your eldest son's happiness — I find you now 
very ill, and it is evident that mental distress 
is the cause of this illness — but I know no- 
thing and have heard nothing — " 

*^Have you seen your brother — Captain 
Aubrey?" 

''No, sir." 

" Heard nothing of him?" 

" No — why do you ask ? — ^what has hap- 
pened?" 
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^^ Where have you been all this time, that 
joa two have not, as it seems, met since yes- 
terday m<»iiing? '' 

^ I left Edward in your room when I went 
cot — Since then I hare not been much at 
home — I was not well — I have been trying 
to walk it o£" 

** Ton look very ill, William. You say that 
my face bears the traces of great mental pain 
— I am sure yours does. — Are you unhappy 
too, my son?' 

Mr Aubrey had nerer in his life before 
spoken to his second son with so much ten- 
derness. The tone melted William. In his 
present softened and exhausted state he was 
peculiarly alive to kindness, and this was 
quite unexpected. He sat down upon a chair 
that stood opposite to his father, and gently 
passing his handkerchief over his brow, to 
wipe away the moisture which the fever of 
pain had brought there, he said, 

"We have all our turn, sir — I am not 
particularly happy — ^Why should I be ? " 

"Why should you, indeed?" was the an- 
swer, quite unlike the harsh, reproving tone 
that used to meet any expression of this kind. 

VOL. IL I 
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Remorse was beginning to make itself felt in the 
father's heart. "What sacrifice/' he went on, 
^^has ever been made to your happiness — ^yet 
yon are well conducted, honourable, and dutifal. 
Whilst others i ... I have done you injustice, 
William — ^great injustice," he contiued with 
energy, " and here I beg your pardon — and 
thus" — and as he spoke he hastily opened a 
small drawer in the table dose by him — " and 
thus I revoke one of my acts of injustice — ^" 

And taking out a folded paper, he delibe- 
rately tore it in pieces and flung it into the 
fire, and 

"Would to God," he said, "I could as easily 
destrov everv vestisre of former error." 

William started forwards. He thoucrht his 
father was raving. He made a gesture, as if 
to arrest the hand that was tearing up the 
Win — ^for it was his Will that Mr Aubrey was 
destroying. — But his father pushed him im- 
patiently aside — "Xay — nay — let me do it 
— ^You have often enough interfered to shield 
him from the consequences of my displeasure 
— and blind fool that I was ! — I could not 
even draw the inference! — but it is done 
now. — ^^.Villiam, henceforward look upon your- 
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self as my only son and heir — ^for I have no 
other !" 

" Good heavens ! — sir, what can you mean ? 
My brother I — Edward ! — what has happened 
— No accident — Heaven of heavens !" 

"Oh, be calm!" said Mr Aubrey, bitterly 
— *^I have, not been fated to lose my boy by 
an accident — such as a rearing horse, 
and his head smashed against the curb 
stone ! — I, who have so doatingly trusted, 
have met with my deserts — it was right I 
should — and lose my son in an altogether 
different manner — ^William, your brother is 
a scoundrel, and I have done with him for 
ever." 

William's face underwent a change, paler 
it could scarcely be, yet paler it grew — it 
became wan to blackness — ^but his eyes, those 
deep, expressive eyes, shot forth a strange 
light. Hope, irrepressible hope, was swelling 
in his breast — ^yet he was no demon — ^he was 
excessively shocked at his father's speech. 

" Impossible, sir !" it was his first impulse 
to exclaim, "Edward is incapable of any- 
thing that is really wrong." 

'^Oh!" replied Mr Aubrey, bitterly, "when 

I 2 
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a man once takes to llie turf and the hazard 
table, and associates with rascal gamblers^ it 
is not easy to say what wrong or not he may 
be capable of." 

" But Edward — I thought him, I believed 
him to be the very reverse of all this — the 
very soul of honour." 

"I do not profess to understand exactiy 
what the young men of Ihe present day mean 
by honour — ^to forge his father's name — and 
endorse the cheque for fifteen thousand pounds 
— and then, like a coward, skulk away to the 
continent I . . . Such things may be very con- 
sistent with a gambler's notions of honour, 
for anything I know, or, for anything I 



care." 



" I do not understand you," — and William 
again looked anxiously at his father, as if he 
doubted his being in the possession of his 
senses. 

"' Pray, sir, compose yourself — ^I am at a 
loss to conceive what all this means." 

"I am composed enough," Mr Aubrey 
answered, with some displeasure^ *• Ton need 
not look at me in this manner — Do you sup- 
P^^!^^ — ^were you green ^lough to imagine that 
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a man who spent his nights in gambling, and 
was hand and glove with such men as Stanhope 
and Crawley, would not speedily become capable 
of anything. I was deceived in him — ^but I 
was an old doting fool — but you, William — I 
thought you must have known him better." 

He fixed his eyes a few moments upon his 
younger son, and then proceeded, slowly and 
emphatically — 

"Tou did know him better. I thought 
you envious and jealous — ^I despised, and almost 
hated you for it. Now I understand it all 
— and here is my hand — William — ^let it be 
between you and me as it never yet has been 
— Justice has her due at last," 

William held out his thin, white, fevered 
hand, and, still unable to comprehend the true 
meaning of this strange scene, so unlike his 
father's usual way of proceeding, he could 
scarcely help being confirmed in the belief that 
his father was raving — ^his disorder, he thought, 
might have aflfected his head. And, possibly, he 
was not wrong in this suspicion. Mr Aubrey 
was, certainly, at this time, not quite master of 
liiniself— the shock he had received had been 
too great. It is doubted, by many, whether, 



firvzi tLat tk&fe xo Hx dar ^-f lii^ dcAdi. he was 
<rr€r quite tLe *AiDe mxn agam. 

He s««m«?d Ur dvell mcrtadhr upoa die 
iujwixuy>: of wLich be fdt himsdf gniltj — snd 
Ike oertainlr behaved with a sermtv to his 
ofleDiding »cni. which it is difficult to reooncik 
with the blind and jiarrial affectaon he had, 
till then« indulged. No doabt the iteoQlIecti<»i 
of hi« paift indulgence added to the bitterness 
of hi<^ resentment. 

Whether he loved William anv better than 
he had done before Ls not quite certain, but, 
hencefortlL he seemed to con^der him as 
occupying the place of his brother, and main- 
tained him in it with the same exclnave 
interest which had before rested upon 
Edward. 

" From this time then" — ^he went on, grasp- 
ing his son's hand firmly as he spoke — " firom 
this time then begins a new era for us all — 
Henceforth all my old purposes and in- 
tentions are changed — That ungrateful boy 
is nothing more to me, and never — 
whilst I live — so help me God ! will I look 
upon his face again — ^And here, William — 
good boy — ^good son — I constitute you heir 
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to my estate — Take it. — Take all, and may 
you be better than lie was, and a happier man 
than ever your father has been." 

" My dear father !" — William now began, 
and his eyes were glistening — " this kindness 
after the past circumstances of my life gra- 
tifies me much — ^but do not let the blessed 
feeling be disgraced by self-interested views. — 
Give my brother your fortune, and to me a 
portion of your heart — so shall all be right 
between us/' 

" Tour brother ! — ^Do you know what you 
are saying ? " 

" Tes, sir — I repeat it — ^What can Edward 
Lave possibly done to forfeit your affection, 
and those privileges you have always led him 
to consider as his own." 

" Aye — aye — ^my exclusive affection — a 
pretty return!" 
"What return?" 

*" Did I not do all I could? Have I j^ 
expostulated — ^warned him? Have I lu/t i^ 
pressed my fears over and over aj^n t/y y^V 
— and did you not give me r^^amu tr^ U^^i^ 
that you in some degree gW-ei ^Ai*^V. 
did I not, dotard that I w«$l M^^ ^ ^*^ 
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from that time to the day of his death, he was 
ever quite the same man again. 

He seemed to dwell morbidly upon the 
injustice of which he felt himself guilty — and 
he certainly behaved with a severity to his 
offending son, which it is difficult to reconcile 
with the blind and partial affection he had, 
till then, indulged. No doubt the recollection 
of his past indulgence added to the bitterness 
of his resentment. 

Whether he loved William any better than 
he had done before is not quite certain, but, 
henceforth, he seemed to consider him as 
occupying the place of his brother, and main- 
tained him in it with the same exclusive 
interest which had before rested upon 
Edward. 

" From this time then" — ^he went on, grasp- 
ing his son's hand firmly as he spoke — " from 
this time then begins a new era for us all — 
Henceforth all my old purposes and in- 
tentions are changed — That ungrateful boy 
is nothing more to me, and never — 
whilst I live — so help me God ! will I look 
upon his face again — ^And here, William — 
good boy — ^good son — I constitute you heir 
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to my estate — Take it. — Take all, and may 
you be better than he was, and a happier man 
than ever your father has been." 

" My dear father !" — William now began, 
and his eyes were glistening — " this kindness 
after the past circumstances of my life gra- 
tifies me much — ^but do not let the blessed 
feeling be disgraced by self-interested views.- 
Give my brother your fortune, and to me a 
portion of your heart — so shall all be right 
between us/' 

" Your brother ! — Do you know what you 
are saying ? " 

" Yes, sir — I repeat it — What can Edward 
have possibly done to forfeit your afiection, 
and those privileges you have always led him 
to consider as his own." 

" Aye — aye — ^my exclusive affection — a 
pretty return !" 

"What return?" 

" Did I not do all I could ? Have I not 
expostulated — ^warned him? Have I not ex- 
pressed my fears over and over again to you ? 
— and did you not give me reason to believe 
that you in some degree shared them? — and 
did I not, dotard that I was ! believe you to 
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be actuated by jealousy — as if a man of your 
sense could be blinded to bis faults as I was ? 
You knew the stuff he was made of all along. 
No one becomes infamous at once. He must 
have given proofe of what was in him, to 
those who could and would see. You must 
have known what he was capable of long ago, 
William." 

" Capable of !— r-capable of, sir!" 

** Yes, capable of! — Did I not tell you 
before ? Oh ! he was capable of no great 
crimes — only a forgery — a little venial for- 
gery — committed against his own father. — 
Why, what child cares to rob his father ? Is 
it not all one ? The tradesman's son robs the 
till — ^the young gentleman forges a cheque. — • 
It's all the same thing," 

*' Forges a cheque! — My dear sir! — Ex- 
cuse me, you seem to be very ill." 

^' I do — do I? — ^Yes, I dare say I look iU 
enough. I am not a particularly feeling per- 
son — ^but when one is robbed by a son — a son 
for whom one would have died — a son to 
whom nothing — ^nothing was ever refused — 
aye ! that's, that's the damning thought of all. 
If he had only come to me — and confessed it !'^ 
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" I am in confusion— this is a dream, sir- 
shake it off — shake it off. You are not quite 
yourself — a disagreeable dream — shake it off. 
Try to compose yourself — a little sleep, a few 
hours' sleep," — 

WiUiam kept repeating, rising up in much 
anxiety, and going to his father, who he now 
felt convinced was mad. 

" Pray shake it off." 

^' Shake it off!" cried Mr Aubrey, impa- 
tiently pushing away his son's hand. '' Shake 
it off! — You think me mad, do you? — and 
well you may. Oh, that I were — ^mad or 
dreaming! — ^but no, no — here it is " — and put- 
ting his hand into the side-pocket of his coat, 
into which it had been hastily thrust, he drew 
out a crumpled paper, and presented it to 
William. 

William spread it out and examined it. 

*' It is a large sum certainly, father," he 
said, '' but"— 

** But! Will you never understand?" cried 
Mr Aubrey. " Do you see those two signa- 
tures — I tell you one is not mine — and the 
other is Ms^ 

William could only stand looking aghast. 
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but as if he still required further explana- 
tion. 

" Must you ? " — Aubrey bitterly went on 
— "Must you? — will you have it all out in 
good black and white — in plain, damned 
words ? You shall have them : — Tour brother 
the Captain has forged a cheque upon his 
father's banker for fifteen thousand pounds, 
in order to pay a certain rascal named Mr 
Crawley, for losses incurred at a particularly 
nice little game — called hazard ! " 

"Impossible, sir! — Impossible! — This can't 
be. There are things which one ought not to 
believe even if one saw them done before 
one's eyes. Edward has been faulty, and 
his passion for play is much to be regretted 
— ^but this — No, father — this he never did — 
It is impossible ! He never wrote those 
names — " 

"Tou say so ! " — and for a brief moment 
a gleam of joy broke over the darkness of Mr 
Aubrey's soul — "Nay, then!" — but sinking 
back again, and his countenance growing 
blacker than ever — " there can not be a doubt 
of it." 

" I will never — ^never believe it. It is 
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monstrous! It is an incredible falsehood, 
invented by some enemy of his — Heaven 
alone knows why ! But I would pledge my 
existence that it is false. Send for him, sir 
— send for your son — let him deny this to 
your face — as I am ready to pledge my soul 
that he can and will." 

" Send for him ! " said Mr Aubrey, with a 
cruel irony — *'0h! by all means — only he 
has absconded. He has run away to the 
continent. Oh, All Merciful ! — that I should 
have lived to see this day ! " 

'' Absconded ! " 

"Yes, he's gone — he's safe! — and his 
secret, too, is safe. The cheque has been 
honoured, and his reputation screened. It 
is true, they took it a little oddly at A.'s — 
but it's all hushed up, — ^vague suspicions, 
merely — I took care of that. For your sake, 
and mine, William — one would not blush for a 
member of one's own family. Oh, yes ! I dare 
say he will soon return to his profession — Per- 
haps be a great man still — who knows ? An 
Admiral, maybe, and wear the red ribbon ? 
Have a name in history — who knows? 

" But let him look for nothing more from 
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me. Once lost, my confidence is gone for 
ever. This is no boyish trick — no childish 
extravagance. He is a man — and he wears a 
fair outside — and he is respected and beloved 
— and he was about to be received into an 
honourable house — and to marry the sweetest 
girl in London — and all the time he has been 
a wretched associate of blacklegs and gam- 
blers, and a bettor at horse-races, and 
a dicer at hazard ; — and, worse than all this, 
staking more than he was worth, and ending 
in a forgery and a robbery— that's it. 

** And now, William, hear me out. Don't 
interrupt me — ^I tell you I will not be inter- 
rupted, — 

" I have done with him for ever — ^not one 
penny — not one penny shall he ever touch of 
mine. He has his profession. And as for 
that sweet girl, she is not to be had for 
nothing, or I am somewhat mistaken in her 
mother. So she is lost to him. And who 
knows but the heir of my estate may come in 
for the young lady also ? 

*^ William, you must pay your addresses to 
the Lady Emma. I have my reasons for 
desiring — ^nay, insisting upon it." 
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But William answered not one word. 

He looked up sharply into his father's face 
one quick, penetrating glance, as if to see 
whether he were really in his senses ; then his 
head sank upon his breast. 

He was speechless. 

And at that moment the demon entered 
into his soul. He was taken by surprise, it 
is true ; but he ought to have been startled at 
the flood of iniquitous joy and triumph that 
rushed over his soul as the star of his destiny 
was seen to glitter above the horizon — ^bright 
but ominous, as the hair of 'Sirius — and the 
glorious aspect of his future destiny was dis- 
played before him. 

He no longer doubted of his brother's 
guilt. He gave the point up— he yielded 
himself to the too irresistible temptation — ^All 
the pride — all the ambition — all the envy — all 
the love — that was in him — every evil passion 
of his nature — ^passions which had long lain 
like slumbering serpents within his bosom — 
snakes! to be awakened by the hot beams of 
the sun, reared up their heads at once ! 

And so the last state of that man was worse 
than the first. Forgetting as it seemed the 
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presence of his father, sinking into a deep 
reverie, bewildered by this sudden transition 
from prospects most despairing to extatic 
hope, there he stood silent and amazed. 

Mr Aubrey's voice, at length, aroused him. 
" What's the matter with you, William ? 
The last mentioned subject seems to have 
affected you strangely." 

William started and lifted up his head. 

'* She is a sweet girl, in my opinion — but 
if you are not of that way of thinking, why, 
there is no absolute necessity — ^yet I con- 
fess I think it would be better so." 

"Oh, sir!" 

'' Well — well — we will talk of that by and 
by — ^but what is this — how you look, William 
— can it be possible — do you love this girl ? " 

*' More than the life here, and the life here- 
after ! " was the passionate and blasphemous 
reply. 

Mr Aubrey looked at him with astonish- 
ment, but all he said was, — 

" William ! I ought to have known you 
better " 
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CHAPTER VII. 

She only said, The night is dreary, 

He Cometh not, she said ; 
She said, ** I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead ! " 

Tennysox. 

Edward had written a few lines to the 
Marchioness of Hurstmonceaux upon his return 
home the night of the races, and had given 
them in charge of a servant before he went 
to rest, with orders to ride down to the 
Holms, at a very early hour the following 
morning, — and bring him an answer back. 

The messenger was to ride post, so that no 
time might be lost. 

In this letter Edward explained his reason 
for not writing to the father, — ^laid his 
proposals before the mother, — briefly stated 
his expectations, — and concluded with a 
request to be allowed to come down that 
morning and endeavour to plead his own cause. 
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He had waited impatiently for the reply to 
this missive, and he got it about one o'clock 
in the afternoon. The Marchioness received his 
proposals most graciously, and said that she 
should, immediately upon his return, lay them 
before the Marquis, adding that she ventured 
to assure Captain Aubrey, that, without doubt, 
her husband would view the prospect of this 
alliance in the same light that she did herself 
— as one calculated to constitute the happi- 
ness of all parties concerned. 

Still, as the father had not been consulted, 
she would suggest that the proposed visit of 
to-day should be postponed until the morrow, 
when the Marquis would return, and the whole 
party would proceed to town. She ended by 
giving Captain Aubrey an invitation to join 
them at their house, in the Regent's park, to 
luncheon the next day. 

Edward had been a little di^appointiCd at 
this arrangement — ^he was naturally impa- 
tient to see his mistress again, but he knew 
the Marquis of Hurstmonceaux had the repu- 
tation of being of a somewhat difficult temper, 
— and he concluded, and justly enough, that 
the Marchioness had her own good reasons 
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for this little piece of etiquette, — which he 
could not help thinking would otherwise have 
been unnecessary. 

So he settled himself as well as he could to 
bear this slight disappointment — but, not 
feeling in the humour for society, instead of 
sauntering away the morning in the usual 
manner, first at his club, and then on horse- 
back in Rotten Row, he ordered his horse early, 
and sallied forth upon a meditative ride in 
the direction of Harrow. Whiling away the 
time in pleasant reverie enough, among the 
sweet, shady, solitary lanes, by hedges filled 
with honeysuckles and wild roses, which are 
still to be found in that direction. 

In consequence of this indulgence of a lover's 
humour, Edward was not seen in town that 
day ; and instead of coming home to dinner, 
finding it late when he turned back, and 
feeling rather indisposed to a tfete-^-tfete 
dinner with his brother, he had taken a 
mutton chop at a hedge row inn, some six 
or seven miles from London, and had not 
returned till late. On his entrance into his 
father's house, he was met by Lord Algernon's 
letter, which filled him with terrible anxiety. 

VOL. II. K 
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That something was very much amiss he 
felt certain, — and his heart smote him for 
many things that he had done, — more 
especially for that fatal and restless temper 
he had indulged, and which had impelled him, 
in tlic disorder of his mind, to have recourse 
to the distraction of that awful hazard table. 
He could not help feeling that his most un- 
fortunate run of unparalleled good luck had 
tempted his more daring and unprincipled 
companion to enter upon that course, which 
as he feared, to him had proved so ruinous. 

Then he bitterly reproached himself for his 
inconceivable madness and folly at Ascot — 
which had terminated in obliging him to press 
Lord Algernon for money that he now began 
to fear could very ill have been spared, — ^but 
far were his worst anticipations from approach- 
ing the dreadful truth. 

He was, however, impatient beyond measure 
to reach his friend, — and he determined 
faithfully to adhere to his directions, and to 
preserve complete silence as to what had 
happened, — except so far as regarded two 
persons, — his father and Lady Emma, to 
each of whom he wrote hasty notes, — merely 
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informing the one, namely, his father, that 
unexpected business had obliged him to cross 
to the continent, and that he should be absent 
a few days ; — and to the other, a few passionate 
lines, leaving it to her to divine on whose, and 
upon what account he was gone — ^but offering 
no further explanation. 

These notes had been' given to his servant 
to post, which the fellow forgot to do that 
night as well as the next morning— being in 
fact veiy drunk during the first period of time, 
and very ill in consequence during the other. 
When he came to his recollection, it was too 
late, he thought, to send the letters — which by 
the date of their arrival would be evidence of 
his neglect of orders — so he settled that the 
safest way would be to burn them, and swear 
he had dispatched them at the proper time. 

Accordingly both letters were disposed of 
in the fire* 



The evening that Captain Aubrey left Lon- 
don, Lady Emma with her mother dined out at 
a house in the neighbourhood of the Holms, 
where lived some people with whom the Mar- 
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chiouess had but a slight aoquaintance. But 
they were rising people of immense wealth, be* 
ginning to mark in the world of fashion, and 
she, who never lost an opportunity of advantag- 
ing herself or her family, thought it as well to 
be upon acquaintance terms with the parvenu 
Croesus, and ' so she had graciously accepted 
an invitation rather forced upon her, and she 
and Lady Emma — this last most unwillingly 
— ^had set out together for the dinner, and at 
the amphitryon's house they had accordingly 
arrived. 

It was rather a mixed company that they 
found assembled in the drawing-room, — an 
omnium gatherum from the races of the pre- 
ceding day — and there was not one person in 
the room with whom the Marchioness was ac- 
quainted, except the master and the mistress 
of the house; and, though Lady Emma was 
too beautiful and distinguished looking to 
escape observation, and the mistress of the 
house too impatient to have the dignity of her 
guests known, not to have her name published 
immediately, yet there was no one present 
sufficiently intimate in the circle in which the 
Hurstmonceauxs moved to suspect in the least 
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the relations which subsisted between them 
and Captain Aubrey. 

The consequence of this ignorance was, 
that Emma, sitting demurely there, appearing 
to listen to the very insipid attempts at con- 
versation made by the young lady of the 
house — and with her ready wits wandering 
about the room observing and listening to 
other things — ^was fated again to hear, as 
she had heard at the never-forgotten party 
where their eyes first met — that name 
brought up again — which was still in every- 
body's mouth. The raxje, of course, was 
the grand subject matter of discussion — 
the race of that day, at which our ladies 
had not been present, was talked over, and 
the good or ill success of the winners and 
losers commented upon, but it had furnished 
nothing remarkable in its incidents, and 
the subject was let drop, and then people 
began to speak of what had happened the day 
before, and to argue the matter of the bets — 
that is to say, how far, under the circum- 
stances, the losers were bound to pay. Some 
maintained one thing, some the other. Much 
might be said upon both sides — Was ever 
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argument long maintained where this was not 
the case ? People do not contest whether two 
and two make four. 

In support of the different opinions, many 
names and authorities were quoted — at last a 
man said, — 

" Well, I know one — and he's as honourable 
a man as breathes — but no ninny — and he 
has paid his bets without hesitating — I saw 
him myself hand a cheque for five thousand 
pounds sterling to Stanhope." 

" Rather a large sum — and you say he 
paid it without disputing the matter ? " 

^' There was a little palaver about it — ^that 
fool Mountford must put his finger into the 
pie — but it ended by Captain Aubrey ac- 
knowledging that he was bound to pay, and 
giving his cheque for the money." 

Miss Matilda Barton, by her side, might 
talk till she was hoarse, Lady Emma heard not 
a syllable henceforth that she uttered. Her 
attention was riveted upon the conversation 
that was going on among the two or three 
gentlemen who were speaking near her, and 
she heard what follows, — 

'* Twelve thousand pounds, did you say ? *' 
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'' No, I said five." 

" Rather a large sum for a youngster like 
that." 

'* Tush, man, — ^his father is rich as Dives." 

'* And as little inclined to throw his money 
away." 

"But this is his favourite son — he can 
refuse him nothing." 

"He'd need be his favourite son — if all 
tales be true," put in another gentleman, who 
had not spoken before. 

"Tales! — What do you mean? why Ed- 
ward Aubrey is as excellent a fellow as 
breathes," retorted the first speaker warmly. 

"May be — ^may be — I don't profess to 
know much about him — only he frequents 
rather odd places, I'm told — ^fbr such an ad- 
mirable Crichton as the world would give him 
out to be." 

"Odd places! what can you mean — Odd 
places ! " , . . 

" Oh — only odd places for people who 
aim at perfection. Not odd places as regards 
their gentility — quite respectable — ^highly res- 
pectable, but a little given to . . . ." 

"What can you mean?" — asked the advo- 
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cate of Edward Aubrey, in an irritated 
tone. 

*^ Pooh, Charlton ! — Don't go into a passion 
about it — a man may have ten thousand good 
qualities, and be all and everything that you 
and the rest of the world believe of Captain 
Aubrey, and yet he may be a little too fond of 
shaking a certain fascinating machine." 

"You don't take him for a gambler!" cried 
the other angrily. 

" Why it depends — ^A professed gambler — a 
regular blackleg — ^no — a thousand times, no. 
But if you mean by gambler, one who wins 
and loses more than he ought at games of 
mere chance, and frequents clubs where high 
play, and nothing short of very high play, is 
the order of the day — ^why — I don't like to 
give ugly names, yet I for my part like to 
call things by their right ones — so we will call 
it — what shall we call it? — perhaps better give 
it no name at all, and let the subject drop." 

'^ But I won't let the subject drop — I defy 
you to prove your words, or rather your 
insinuations — ^for what are they but mere 
insinuations?" cried the other waxing very 
warm. 
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" My very good sir," said his opponent, who 
was a middle aged man, at least ten years older 
than Edward Aubrey's passionate advocate — 
" The matter is one of perfect indifference to 
me — and as it seems to have wounded you in 
one tender point or other — I beg to be 
excused from pursuing the subject further." 

And with a slight bow he turned upon his 
heel and went away. 

" That is so like him," — cried the young 
man impatiently, — " always dropping these 
sort of obscure hints, that seem to imply a 
vast deal more than they openly assert — I've 
a great mind to follow him, and tell him to 
his face that he's a d d liar." 

" Don't do that, my dear sir," said a young 
man of his own age, who had been till now a 
silent observer of what was going on — " for 
two good reasons — First, he'll shoot yoti — 
which would be a pity for a man, heir to 
fifteen thousand^ a year; and secondly, that 
I'm rather afraid, with all submission, that 
he's in the right. — Edward Aubrey is sworn 
companion and brother in arms to one Lord 
Algernon Mordaunt, and he frequents a cer- 
tain club, well-known in the annals of this 
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bad town as the C. C. Club, and, moreover, 
I happen to know, that one night he won 
enormously, at a little game called hazard — 
and I conclude that he lost it all again, for he 
was pretty well cleaned out before he came 
to Ascot." 

'' You don't say so, Phillips ! " 

"But I do — ^and know it for a fact. Well, 
well, ' forbear to judge, for we are sinners all,' 
as the man says in the play." 

And all this time her cheek was grow- 
ing paler and paler, but her back was turned 
to the party who were thus conversing, and 
she sat where she was screened from general 
observation. No one looked at her, no one 
heeded her, as she drank in sentence after 
sentence of this cruel discourse. 

And then she recollected something that 
had been passing between Edward and another 
young man, as they stood by her mother's 
carriage. — Something about money that Ed- 
ward wanted — and had lost. 

And her head began to swim and get con- 
fused. 

The little conversation party behind her 
broke up, for there was a summons to dinner, 
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and as it happened that the very man, who was 
introduced to Lady Emma to lead her into the 
dining-room, was the one who had last spoken. 

Involuntarily she drew back, with a repug- 
nance which she endeavoured to hide, and 
which he did not seem to perceive, for he. 
held out his arm, which it was impossible to 
refuse, so she found herself seated between 
him and the very youngster who had been 
such a champion of Captain Aubrey's. 

How she longed to renew the subject ! — to 
speak to him of Edward — again to hear him 
defended so warmly. She little cared who 
was right. She believed nothing — she was 
determined she would believe nothing ill of 
Edward. 

Alas! her resolution obstinately to deny 
the truth to her own heart, was all that was 
left her. 

It was not till the dessert that the subject 
was renewed, by Mr Charlton saying to Mr 
Piercefield, 

"Iwish, Piercy, you would not lend a 
helping hand in spreading these stories that 
have got about concerning that friend of 
mine." 
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" Well, I won't then. I am: sure I dotft 
want to be the ill bird to any one — least of 
all to a friend of yours. But if you are his 
friend, tell him to beware of what he is about 
— ^that Lord Al . . ." — a look most expres- 
sive was launched at the speaker above the 
head of Lady Emma, who, stooping down 
towards her plate to hide her change of 
countenance, when this subject was renewed, 
appeared to be engaged with her strawberries. 

Mr Piercefield looked horror-struck at the 
scrape, and took refuge in a dead silence, 
which lasted till the ladies left the room. 



" I shall see him to-morrow — twelve hours 
— ^thirteen hours — not more, and then I will 
have it all out with him. He will tell me — 
for he is truth and candour itself, all that 
has passed. Shameful, scandalous falsehoods ! 
I will be bound. He, a gambler ! — ^he ! — ^but 
what did they say of Algernon? Alas! 
dear, dear Algernon! Must you be calum- 
niated, too? Dangerous society for Edward 
Aubrey, whom he loves so dearly I No, I will 
never, never believe it — ^but I shall see him 
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to-morrow, and then I will ask him all, and 
he will tell me all; for are not truth and 
sincerity themselves written in those eyes — 
those sweet, those brave eyes — so sweet, and yet 
so brave — so all that woman loves and ought to 
love. Oh ! that to-morrow were but come !" 
And, consoled by her own faith in the man 
she loved — ^in all the security of a warm, 
trusting heart, the young girl laid her head 
upon her pillow, and slumbered as peacefully 
as a child. 



She thought the carriage never would come 
round. 

She thought her father /and mother never 
would have finished their breakfast. 

She had breakfasted in her own room, by 
her mother's desire, who had a vast deal to tell 
and to talk over with the Marquis, before 
they returned to town. 

Her tale was a very agreeable one to the 
impoverished nobleman — ^the man living upon 
expedients and contrivances. An alliance 
with so wealthy a man as Mr Aubrey, and 
the large allowance he proposed to settle upon 
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his son, was like the prospect of abundant and 
refreshing fountains to the one perishing with 
thirst. 

He listened with the greatest good humour 
to the Marchioness's history, and what was 
still more unusual, patiently endured all she 
had to say relating to business matters — ^he was 
a man that detested business. In short, such was 
his complacency, that he even went so far, as 
to give his lady a cheque upon his banker for 
a pretty considerable sum, to be laid out, as 
he said, upon the daughter's trousseau, — the 
Marchioness having proved to him that her 
credit was too low at all the finery shops she 
was in the habit of frequenting, for her to 
obtain what was needed upon the plan he would 
have greatly preferred, namely, that of taking 
everything and paying for nothing. 

" And this will be the last trouble you will 
have with the dear child," said Lady Hurst- 
monceaux, caressingly. " She] will have her 
share of my settlement at both our deaths, 
and every expense upon her account will be 
henceforth spared. And really, considering 
all things, it is a very fair match, though 
Emma is excessively handsome." 
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" A pretty girl enough," said the Marquis, 
carelessly. "Yes — as you say, it's well to 
have her settled. But where's Algernon? — 
He was not upon the ground yesterday. 
What's become of him? I want his opinion 
about a new purchase I have made." 

" A new purchase I Will my humble 
opinion be of any use?" 

*'Not in the least, Peggy. You know as 
much of a race-horse as I do of a farthingale." 

" A race-horse ! — my dear lord ! " 

"Well, well — be quiet — don't look so hor- 
rified. Nonsense — I did not know what I was 
saying. Did I say race-horse? I meant 
cart-horse — gig-horse — carriage-horse — any- 
thing but race-horse — I keep race-horses !" 

" Indeed I hope not — I devoutly hope 
not," said the Marchioness, in secret rejoicing 
over the cheque she held closely in her hand. 
"My dear lord, I do devoutly hope that 
racing stable of yours is not going to be set 
up again." 

" Peggy, my dear, go and look after your 
daughter's petticoats and laces .... And so 
you say this fine son-in-law of yours is coming 
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to lunch at two o'clock, and you want me to 
meet him." 

" K you could — ^if you would. It would 
be greatly better — I would fain show the 
greatest cordiality." 

"Right enough," replied her husband, 
thinking of his own hopes and plans for 
benefiting by the alliance. " Very true, my 
love. Will you give me a place in your 
carriage ? I may as well go up with you and 
Mem, and then you will be sure of me." 

" When will the carriage come round." 

It came to the door at last, and the three 
were soon seated in it. And then the Marquis 
chucked his daughter under the chin, and 
said — 

" Hold up your head, Mem, and let's have 
a look at you. Deuced handsome you are, 
you chit — one can't deny that. And so — 
and so you are going to throw yourself away 
upon a Mister Ed " 

" Upon an esquire and a captain, if you 
please, papa — and a hero to boot," said 
Emma, smiling and blushing saucily at once. 

"Well, I believe he's not a bad fellow — 
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people speak well of him — he made a sort of 
potter in the newspapers at one time — and so, 
I suppose we may as well throw you away — 
tiiough it's half a pity it is — ^for you are a 
beauty, and no mistake." 

The eyes of the young girl brightened. 

Yes, she was proud and happy to be beau- 
tiful — ^proud of the distinction, hapi)y in 
the distinction — ^proud of being something 
well worth the acceptance of him she loved 
— and then to hear her father speak of him 
in this manner ! 

" Dear — dear papa ! how good you are ! " 
— and she took his hand, and bent down, and 
kissed it. 

" Good — am I good ? " he said with some 
emotion, for the words so ill- deserved struck 
him for once to the heart — " Good ! — not 
good for much, I am afraid, my little girl." 

"So good! — so very good," she kept re- 
peating. 

" Thankful for small favours, my pretty 
one — but if it proves me good to be very 
glad to see you happy, and with a brave, 
honest seaman, though he is but a captain and 
an esquire as you say, saucebox — why it's 
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easier than I ever thougbt it before to be 
good — ^and so bless thee, my child — ^and let 
us say no more about it." 

And having had quite enough for one while 
of this little scene of affection, he pulled a 
newspaper out of his pocket and began to 
read. She, sitting, thrown back into a comer, 
the picture of bliss and content; whilst her 
mother, with a face of business, sat in the 
one opposite, calculating how far the cheque 
she had in her pocket-book would go in clear- 
ing her present embarrassments, so as to 
secure the greatest possible amount of credit 
in obtaining her daughter's trousseau ; which, 
with her usual love of show and magnificence, 
she resolved should be as handsome as it was 
possible to contrive. 

And now they enter London — and Lady 
Emma stealthily looks at her little watch, and 
it is already half-past one o'clock — Oh, fly ye 
horses! — She wants to be there before he 
arrives. 

They stop before the door of the villa, or 
irather palace in the Regent's Park, and Lady 
Emma springs out, and hastens through the 
haU, and up to her own room. She wants ta 
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look into her glass, and take off her bonnet^ 
which she thinks a prodigiously unbecoming 
one, and to arrange her hair, and assure her- 
self she is very handsome. 

And she is very well pleased with the 
happy face which she meets in the glass, and 
is in such a pretty little fuss and hurry, yet 
so good-natured withal with her maid — ^though 
her maid is constitutionally as slow and cold 
as her mistress is quick and ardent^but 
Emma is naturally sweet-tempered — and then, 
she is so happy now, that nothing can come 
amiss. 

And so the clock on the chimney tells two, 
and the little bell at the top of tiie stairs rings 
its signal that luncheon is ready ; and down 
she comes with her sweet bright face, looking 
so charming as she opens the door ! 

And sees . . . ! 

The Marquis at the foot, and the Marchioness 
at the head of the table, and two empty chairs 
on 'opposite sides the one by her father, in- 
tended for herself 

My lord and my lady have seated them- 
selves, because they do not choose to appear 
to be kept waiting, but they have not yet 
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begun luncheon. They are every moment ex- 
pecting Captain Aubrey to appear. 

The Marquis lays his hand upon the chair 
by his side, and say^ 

" Come here, child." 

And she sits down there — ^and tries 
not to feel so chilled, — and endeavours to 
think of differences of clocks, and of unavoid- 
able' interruptions, — and so they sit in silence 
till the clock rings half-past two. 

And the Marquis, without saying a word, 
plunges his knife into the cold quarter of lamb 
before him, and then turns and asks Emma 
what she will have. 

" Nothing, thank you." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

I fear too early : for my mind misgives. 
Some consequence yet hanging in the stars, 

Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 

EoMEo AND Juliet. 

** Nothing, thank you." 

The Marchioness upon this raised her eyes, 
which had been bent thoughtfully upon the 
table-cloth — she was still ruminating upon the 
trousseau. 

^'Nothing! Nonsense, Emma, dear, you 
must not go without your luncheon — we shall 
have you quite ill — Give her a morsel of 
lamb, my lord, if you please" — and, pouring 
oilt a glass of wine — ^' drink that, child." 

For fear some judicious critic should here 
exclaim upon the gross ignorance or negli- 
gence of the writer, in supposing that people 
of such rank and consequence in the world as 
the family now upon the tapis, ever lunch 
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without having servants waiting upon them — 
be it known, that the Marchioness had, upon 
this occasion, ordered them out of the room, 
desiring that the short period of time which 
the Marquis would pr(5bably allow to his 
intended son-in-law, should not pass under 
the restraint of witnesses, as covered with eyes 
and ears as the goddess of Fame herself, 
according to Virgil or to Pope, I forget 
which, could be. 

"Drink that, Emma, and let the clock 
alone, dear — Something must have happened, 
no doubt — I heard Mr Aubrey was very far 
from well — and Edward is a most affectionate 
son — and, besides, my love," this was inten- 
ded for my lord's ear, " his father has been 
so excessively generous to him, and he comes 
into such a large property whenever tiie sad 
event of his father's death should take place — 
that he cannot be too attentive to him during 
his life-time — depend upon it, my love, that 
is the reason he does not come. So take a 
morsel of lamb, and swallow that glass of wine 
like a good girl." 

The Marquis was a good deal absorbed in 
his luncheon by this time, and he began to 
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look about him, wanting mint-sauce and the 
castors, and, somewhat fretfiiUy , he said— 

" I can't imagine, Peggy, the reason for the 
whim of sending all the servants away." 

And he rose up and rang the hell. 

And the servants came, and the luncheon 
went on as upon ordinary occasions ; and there 
she sat, with beating heart, listening to every 
sound of distant carriage approaching the 
gate to the park road, and glancing hastily 
to the window as any carriage seemed to 
approach— in vain. 

It struck three. 

And then the Marchioness rose from table, 
looking a good deal annoyed, but she con- 
cealed her annoyance as well as she could, 
that she might not still further depress and 
worry her daughter, who looked both pale 
and ill. 

The Marchioness was not a very tender 
hearted person, but she was a good housewife 
of a mother, she looked to what she thought 
her children's best interests ; and, as far as 
regarded a grown-up daughter, one of her 
best interests was, of course, the preservation 
of her rare beauty, so that anything that in 
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the least threatened to affect her good looks 
was a matter of serious attention. 

Nothing affects good looks like fretting. 
Even a couple of hours fretting is a bad thing 
— so the Lady exerted herself to hide her own 
annoyance, and to keep up her daughter's 
spirits, and wheA they left the dining-room 
she put her arm affectionately through 
Emma's, and said — 

" My dear child, depend upon it, it is as 
I told you — we shall have a note from him 
this afternoon — in case he does not, as I am 
sure he will, appear in person to make his 
own excuses." 

There was the postman's knock. 

The two ladies stopped at the head of the 
stairs, and looked down over the railing of 
the corridor into the hall, and to the house- 
door. 

A footman opened it, and returned with 
sundry letters in his hand. 

" Bring them up, directly, if there are any 
for me," said the Marchioness, impatiently. 

Whilst Emma stood with her heart 
beating, and her limbs trembling with 
anxiety. 
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Three or four letters were put into the 
mother's hand. 

She opened them one after the other. 

Messrs Green and Close are under the 
necessity — Messrs Roberts and Cross regret 
that necessity — Messrs Phillips and Wood beg 
to apologise for the urgent necessity . . . &c. 
—There were letters of no other description 
in the packet handed to her. 

She shuffled the letters impatiently into her 
pocket, and turned into the drawing-room, and 
poor Lady Emma slipped away, and went into 
her own room and cried. 

Cried, pretty thing, with all her young, 
girlish heart, as if she had not a feature in the 
world to spoil. 

And hour after hour passed away, and 
again and again the knock or the bell at the 
door was heard — ^but neither servant nor post- 
man brought a line to her mother or to her- 
self to account for this strange absence. At 
six o'clock, poor child, she stole down into the 
drawing-room again, for she was sick with 
irritation and impatience. 

The room was quite empty, and she went 
and stood at the window, and looked out 
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upon the green wooded park and upon the 
water which spread before her ; but it was a 
gloomy prospect enough, for it happened to 
be a cold bleak June evening — ^the sky covered 
with sad-coloured clouds — ^the wind blowing 
gusty and cheerless — and the rain falling 
heavily from time to time. 

Everything looked as miserable and dreary 
as she felt herself. 

And still he did not come. 

Then the dinner hour driew on, and it was 
time to go and dress. 

Could he have mistaken? — Could her 
mother in her hurry have said, " dinner," 
when she intended to say "luncheon?" — Her 
mother was scarcely ever known to make a 
blunder of this kind, but she had been in 
such an unusual flutter and hurry that morn- 
ing when she wrote. 

How foolish to make herself so unhappy ! — 
He would come to dinner, that must be it. — 
Else he would certainly, long before this, hav^ 
sent his apologies. 

And, cheered with the thought, she went 
up stairs with a light heart and lighter step, 
and spent,.! know not how long, before ringing 
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for her maid, endeavouring with cold water to 
drive the colour from her red eyelids. It would 
be so. provoking if he found out that she had 
been crying. — She would not for the world. 

And then she rang for Elliot, and ordered 
out her most becoming dress, and sat patiently 
to have her beautiful hair plaited into a world 
of fair plaits, and put up with the greatest 
taste, and arranged herself, and looked in the 
glass, and was so happy in her beauty ! 

She had worked herself up by this time to 
the most perfect security, and lightly she 
tripped down stairs, and opened the drawing- 
room door, and her mother, who was sitting 
there, raised her eyes, and was enchanted with 
her appearance, and began to think she was 
too good for Captain Aubrey. Then Emma 
went into the other drawing-room, and placed 
herself so that she could see all those who 
entered as they went up to her mother, without 
being seen herself unless sought for. 

And one or two young men came in, invited 
to dinner by Lord Algernon some days before ; 
and every time the door opened poor Lady 
Emma's heart beat, and she felt sick and 
faint, it faltered and fluttered so — and each 
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young man came up and paid their respects to 
her mother — ^but all — ^all — ^indifferent to her. 
Then one or two elderly gentlemen, friends of 
the Marquis, somewhat tardily joined the 
party ; at last appeared the master o^ the 
house himself, and rang for dinner to be 
brought up. Looking so exactly as usual, 
and so entirely as if everything was going on 
as it ought to do, that poor Emma felt herself 
ready to die with grief and impatience. 

So dinner was announced, and one of the 
old gentlemen took down the Marchioness, and 
another took down her daughter, and the rest 
followed, and dinner began. 

" Can any of you young gentlemen give 
me news of that graceless son of mine?" said 
the Marquis, as he helped himself to cucumber 
with his fish. " It is three days since I have 
seen him, and though he of course does what 
he pleases with his time, yet as this house is 
head-quarters, he seldom is so long without 
letting us know something of his where- 
abouts." 

*' We expected to meet Lord Algernon to- 
day," replied one of the young men, " or that 
we should have heard from him. — I concluded 
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of course that it was a mere idle rumour, that 
he was gone abroad." 

" Gone abroad ! " exclaimed the Mar- 
chioness — "Where could you hear that, Mr 
Wetterly?" 

" Some one, I forget who, was saying at the 
club, that he had seen him standing upon the 
deck of the steamer for Antwerp." 

The Marchioness looked excessively an- 
noyed, but said nothing more. 

She always dreaded the Ascot week. — She 
had learned by long and painful experience, 
how fatal it had too often proved to the 
Marquis, and she still more feared it for her 
son. He was a far more desperate gambler 
than ever his father had been. 

Emma listened, hoping to hear something 
of Captain Aubrey, but no enquiries were 
made by her father or mother, and of course, 
her lips were sealed. 

And so that day past away in this terrible 
silence, and the next day was just like 
it. 

Hour followed hour spent in impatient ex- 
pectation. The striking of every clock being 
like a blow to the disappointed heart, which 
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rose again ia a minute or two still to hope, 
and stiU to hope in vain. 

The morning of the third day, the Mar- 
chioness had gone out early to shop, and 
about ten minutes after her departure, Mrs 
Elliot come up to her mistress's room, and 
said with a somewhat mysterious air, that 
there was a woman below with some very fine 
and remarkably cheap French lace, which she 
was begging to show to Lady Emma. 

" I am sure I do not want any lace, Elliot," 
said Lady Emma, rather sadly. ''What 
can the foolish woman come to me for ? " 

" Nay, my lady — but indeed you do want 
some lac6 — and this Madame — Madame^ 
thing-am-bob, comes just in the nick of time, 
for there's my lady told me to see about get- 
ting some for' your new silk dress — and yon 
know, one gets them so cheap from these 
French people as come in this by-sort of 
way — The Marchioness always likes to deal 
with them." 

" I dare say they're all smugglers or some- 
thing worse, Elliot, or they could not be so 
cheap — -and besides I've no money." 

" Oh ! never mind about the money — ^I can 
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manage about the money — and my lady won't 
be pleased, I'm certain sure, if you let go this 
bargain — ^for you must have some lace." 

"Po as you like," said Emma wearily — She 
was too much out of spirits to contend with 
her waiting-maid about a trifle. 

Mrs Elliot had been promised a very pretty 
bit of lace if she succeeded in getting the 
finery merchant an introduction. She re- 
tamed to the hall, and begged her to 
walk up. 

. " Now, my pretty miss," said the woman, 
speaking with a sort of foreign accent, that 
any one the least accustomed to such things 
would have pronounced to be assumed, — 
"You've got me what I wanted — the oppor- 
tunity to show my lace, and now don't stare 
with those pretty dark eyes of yours — ^but I 
have another favour to request, and do you 
see this card of pretty edging is for the good 
natured personage that grants it." 

" Well, what mighty thing is it? " 

" Only you contrive to step down stairs for 
a few minutes, and leave that young lady and 
file alone." 
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Elliot did open her eyes at this, and pretty 
widely too. 

"Lah! what's that for, I wonder — You 
think you can't cheat her, I suppose, if 
Tm by." 

" Just as you please," said the woman, re- 
placing the card of edging in her box again. 

" Oh, well — sure there can be no harm in 
it," eyeing the edging askance. 

•^ I should think not — ^but just as you 
like." 

"Well, well — give me the card, I'll con- 
trive somehow." 

And the card of lace was huddled into her 
pocket. 

Elliot marshalled the way to Lady Emma's 
room, and was followed by the lace-woman. 



Lady Emma was sitting listlessly upon 
a couch, her head resting upon her hand 
which was thrust into a profusion of fair hair, 
at this present moment in great disorder. Her 
eyelids were red, as if with much weeping, and 
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her face wore that blubbered look in grief, 
which belongs to fresh and early childhood 
or youth, still fresh and childlike. 

The lace-woman entered the room and made 
her curtsey, eyeing the young lady as she did 
so, with some attention. She was a woman 
of about tlie middle size, with a slender figure, 
almost approaching to elegance, and her face 
was beautiful from the reguUiritv of the 
features, and the deep and dark lustre of two 
very fine eyes — but the complexion was 
withered with time and care, and tliere was a 
haggard look, seemingly the result of long- 
continued suffering. 

She came up to the sofa upon which the 
young girl was sitting in melancholy mood, 
and very respectfully begged leave to show 
her some fine old point lace, Avhich she had 
just received from the continent. 

Emma looked up carelessly, without the 
least appearance of that interest and im- 
patience common to girls of her age and 
rearing, upon such an announcement. She 
had entered upon real life, and her feelings, 
truthful and natural, were filled by honest 
grief and affection, and far above taking in- 
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terest in those trifles of which the very 
existence of many girls is made up. 

So she looked vacantly at the box which 
the woman had by this time placed upon 
a neighbouring table, and was beginning 
to open and unpack, in order to display the 
contents, casting, as she did so, very significant 
glances at Mrs Elliott, and at the door ; but 
that young lady was far more curious in fine 
laces than her mistress ; her card of edging 
was safe in her pocket, and she resolved to see 
the. contents of the box "with her own eyes," 
as she phrased it, before fulfilling her part of 
the bargain. 

The box was soon opened, and a piece of 
beautiful old point was spread out and dis- 
played before the languid eyes of the Lady 
Emma. 

''It is very pretty," she said, in reply to 
the observations made upon it by the seller — 
" very pretty, but I have no occasion." . . . 

" Bless me ! my lady," broke in the 
favoured Abigail, — '' no occasion for it ! — ^It's 
the most beautiful piece of old point I ever 
saw, and beats my Lady Morchamp's out and 
out— and as for occasion — ^why is there not 
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the trousseau to be set about — ^my lady told 
me no time was to be lost, and this would just 
be enough," measuring it with her fingers, 
" to make a berthe and sleeve-trimmings com- 
plete — ^just do for the dress — It's beautiful, my 
lady, — quite superb," 

Lady Emma first coloured, and then turned 
pale, as she laid the delicate texture across 
her fingers ; then she put it gently away, with 
an action that seemed to say — " I have no use 
for it " — ^but she uttered nothing. 

" 7/*/' began the woman — and she glanced 
in an almost imperious way at Elliott, who 
really at length seemed to feel constrained to 
leave the room, and was preparing to do so — 
" if," she continued, as tlie door closed after 
Elliott, " it be as your servant hints, I would 
really recommend it to the Lady Emma, to take 
this lace — she will not easily find a piece more 
beautiful or cheaper." 

" I don't want so expensive a thing," 
answered Emma, turning away, not to avoid 
temptation, but from mere weariness. 

" But the piece is comparatively so cheap, 
and just adapted for a wedding-dress," the 
woman went on with a strange sort of 
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familiarity. " It would be impossible to find 
anything more suitable," — and, turning to her 
box — *^ I have a veil, too — a perfect beauty 
that would just go with it — ^my lady shall 
have the whole for a mere trifle." 

Emma sighed, but made no answer. 

^nd her sigh was echoed by the stranger. 

" Poor young lady," she said, turning to 
her, and standing before her with her eyes 
fixed to the ground, and as if half speaking 
to herself, *' Poor young lady ! " 

Emma was startled at this strange pro- 
ceeding, and lifting up her head somewhat 
haughtily, she looked at the speaker with a 
cold ofiended air, intended to remind her of 
what she was about — the look was, however, lost 
upon the object of it ; the woman remained 
standing before her with her eyes fixed upon 
the carpet, and went on speaking to herself, 
without once looking into the young girl's face. 

It seemed as if she had resolved upon 
saying what was upon her mind, and was half 
afraid of looking up, for fear of seeing some- 
thing in that young countenance which might 
prevent her going on. 

" Poor young lady ! She thinks, perhaps, 
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that she will never want a wedding veil. She 
is mistaken there — such beauty never goes 
unwedded to the grave. But if she believes 
that the marriage she is now thinking of will 
go on, she is mistaken — ^It will never, never, 
take place." 

There was an involuntarv start, a faint 
shriek ; then the cold dignity was re- 
sumed with intention to check at once what 
she considered as such great impertinence — 
but she did not choose to speak, and the 
haughty, offended air she had assumed was 
still lost upon the stranger. — 

" She thinks, perhaps, that her secret, the 
cause of so many tears, is known only to her 
father and mother ; she is mistaken — Persons 
of her rank have no secrets — Every one — 
even I, a poor travelling merchant, know — 
that her hand was intended for Captain 
Aubrey — was I say — ^for it is so no longer,, 
because he has ceased to be worthy of it." 

'^ Silence ! what do you mean ! How dare 
you — " and her foot beat angrily upon the 
floor — *^ how excessively impertinent ! Elliott, "" 
turning round — " Shew this woman the door. 
ElUott I Where is Elliott ?" 

" Just stepped out of hearing, Lady Emma," 
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said the woman, now raising her eyes, and 
fixing them upon the young creature's face. 
^* You would have done right to be angry, if 
what I have just said had been for any ear 
but your own. I am no enemy of Captain 
Aubrev's — I wish him no harm — but this I 
say — ^he is unworthy of you." 

" Upon that subject no stranger shall presume 
to speak to me. I desire you to leave the 
room immediately/' 

" Is it possible ? Do you already know all, 
then ?" eagerly advancing a few steps towards 
her. 

Emma felt herself beginning to tremble 
from head to foot, and she could no longer 
repress her anxiety to hear more. — "Know 
already ! What do you mean ? " 

" You have been expecting him these three 
days — He has not come — He never will come 
again." 

" Never come again ! — ^.Vh, Heaven !" start- 
ing up with a sudden, sharp cry, " You do 
not mean that he is dead." 

"Not that I know of," answered the woman 
coldly, " but worse than dead — disgraced." 

"That I will never believe," turning 
proudly from her. 
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•' Never ! Poor thing ! — How long will 
that never last — two minutes? — three min- 
utes?" 

Emma walked indignantly away. 

" Nay, nay — We may turn our backs upon 
truth — but truth remains truth nevertheless. 
Yes, I may put this lace into my box again, I 
know," stooping down as she spoke, and 
picking it up from where it had dropped upon 
the floor, as Lady Emma started up so sud- 
denly. — " Young lady, I would fain leave you 
in the enjoyment of your happy delusion, yet 
it would be but a fooFs paradise 1 You were 
not made for such. . . . You are a high- 
spirited and noble creature, and can look 
sorrow in the face — I know you can." 

She paused as if to give more effect to 
what followed. 

"Edward Aubrey has left the country 
— a convicted gambler and a banished man — 
Banished by his own sentence passed upon 
himself, but one which the tribunals of his 
country would confirm, if unhappily he were 
brought before them — But that he never will 
be — such horrible doom he will escape; for 
though he forged the cheque, it was upon his 
own father — and this I must say, upon the 
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kindest, most indulgent, and most generous 
father, that ever was betrayed by son. It 
was the part of a monster to rob him — and 
he has just broken his father's heart." 

Emma turned round vehemently — She 
came forward wildly. She seized the woman 
by the two hands, and almost choking with 
passion she cried, 

'' Dare to say that again ! — dare to say that 
again ! — What business have you here? — ^What 
right have you to talk to me in this way ? — 
Take your goods and be gone — do you 
hear?" 

" Yes, I hear — and do you hear ? " 
** What impertinence ! — ^how dare you ? " 
'^ Lady, we dare a good deal, when we have 
nothing on our own side to fear— or one 
thing only to fear, and there is one thing 
only I do fear — ^that you will be deceived. 
Perhaps he may come again before this busi- 
ness is generally known, and may persuade you 
to one knows not what — or, he may disappear 
and you never learn what is become of him, 
and the utter worthlessness of that which you 
pine after — I choose to let you know the truth 
— you may believe me or not, as you please, 
but / choose that you should know it, and 
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if you doubt my word, write to his father, 
and ask him to contradict me if he can." 

And then in a low, almost hissing, voice, her 
head bent forward so as nearly to touch Lady 
Emma's ear, and fixing her eyes eagerly upon 
her, she said, — 

" Edward Aubrey, whilst making love to 
the most beautiful and warm-hearted creature 
in this town — ^was unable to resist the old 
evU habits he acquired from the company it 
has pleased him to frequent since his return 
to England, I once told you something of 
this before — He has been frequenting the 
most notorious gambling house in this bad 
town ; he has been betting with a low set at 
Ascot ; and he has left the girl he loved — 
gone straight from her to plunge into this abyss 
of wretchedness and folly. He won at first, 
and robbed and ruined poor innocent lads, 
when he ought to have been ashamed of 
setting them such an example. But men 
can't go on winning for ever; and three 
nights ago he lost — he lost a very large sum, 
and he dared not — no, the brave Captain Au- 
brey dared not, — go straight to his over 
indulgent father, confess his fault, and seek 
forgiveness and assistance. No, he thought it 
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easier to make use of his father's name, forge 
a cheque, and fly his country." 

^^ False! — false! — ^false! Have done with 
these wicked lies." And she walked up and 
down the room, almost wild with passion, and 
yet terribly frightened at what she heard. 

'' Hold your tongue and leave the room, I 
say — how dare you provoke me by such in- 
famous lies ? ' ' 

^^ His father, at least, knows they are not 
infamous lies" — ^the woman said coldly; — 
" His old, dying father — the stern, but doat- 
ing man — he does not think them infamous 
lies. For what do you think he has done ? — 
Would you like to hear what he has done, 
believing himself to be at the point of death ? 
He has altered his will — cut off this fine Ed- 
ward with a shilling, and left; the whole of 
his property to the innocent, long-neglected 
brother. There now — You won't believe in 
his guilt — ^believe that, then — and ask your- 
self how your father and mother will like a 
disgraced, disinherited criminal for their son- 
in-law." — 

Strange and improper as this conversation 
was, the poor girl seemed fascinated — She 
felt it impossible to resist the temptation to 
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hear more. She said nothing at first — ^then 
she repeated the word — 

" Disinherited ! — But his brother will never 
take — William Aubrey will never take it." 

'' Never — That is, provided he can help 
it." 

" Help it ! " she repeated sadly, but as if 
she did not quite understand. 

" There are ways and means of compelling 
a man to accept such things. Mr Aubrey is 
pretty determined when he has once made 
up his mind ; whatever man he decides upon 
to be his heir — most surely he will take good 
care shall be his heir— so you need not in- 
sinuate anything against William Aubrey." 

''I was not saying anything against Wil- 
liam Aubrey." 

'' No, you had better not — at least not 
before me." 

" And why not before you ? " 

*^ Because I know him— and I love him. 
Oh, I'd be glad to have died to see William 
Aubrey righted ! — and, praise be to Heaven ! 
I shall see him righted at last — I shall ! I've 
lived to see justice done, and now I am ready 
to die ! William Aubrey ! — ^Why Edward is 
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not fit to hold the candle to him — yet 
Edward has been loved and William hated, 
— but that's all over now. Mr Aubrey is an 
inflexible man. William may do all he can, 
and all he can he will do, you may be sure of 
that ; but everything he can urge on Ed- 
ward's behalf only does mischief.'' 

" You seem to know a great deal about the 
Aubreys/' said Emma, sitting down trem- 
bling, and looking deadly pale — but forget- 
ting everything in the interest of the sub- 
ject. 

^'Ido know a vast deal of them," answered 
the woman. '' I know them, perhaps, better 
than most. I have known the boys since 
they were babies — one I loved dearly — and he 
deserved to be loved — the other I never 
thought so much of, as the rest of the world 
did — and my heart, like many another heart 
in that family, has bled under the sense 
of Mr Aubrey's injustice — And now it is 
strange — just before he is going to die, things 
show themselves in their true, colours, and 
justice will be done. But oh, my young 
lady, this is a hard trial for you ! — then think 
what it must have been to the father's heart ! '^ 
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The poor girl could say nothing ; between 
sorrow and anger she was choking. 

Alice — ^for she, as every one is well aware, 
it was — ^looked at her for a few moments with 
compassion and interest; then she turned 
away, and began to pack up the laces and 
things which were scattered upon the table. 

" I may take them away, now," she said. 
"I have told what I thought you ought 
to know ; in all probability you would have 
heard the truth from no one else. Mr Aubrey 
will break off the match — ^that intelligence 
will reach you in a few hours ; but he will 
find some pretence by which to cover the real 
truth of the story. I think it but justice to 
the man who loves you more than life itself, 
that you should have the means of comparing 
the worth of the two. I have done my duty, 
as I think, and beg your pardon for the pain." 

She looked at Emma's pale, scared, death- 
like countenance once more — then heaving a 
sigh, she took up her little packet of goods, 
and without another word went away. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Oh ! breaking heart that will not break ; 
Oh ! pale, pale face so sweet and meek. 

Texnysojs'. 

No sooner had the door closed upon Alice 
Craven, than Emma, scarcely able to breathe, 
and trembling with nervous agitation, endea- 
voured to rise from the sofa and totter into 
her bed-room. 

With difficulty she got across the floor, 
shut herself in, and then, falling upon her 
knees by the side of her bed, covered her face 
with the counterpane, panting and breathing 
heavily, like some poor animal terrified out of 
its senses. 

She could not shed a tear — she was as one 
petrified. Nor did she call upon God for help 
out of these depths of misery — Poor child, 
God had never been brought near to lier. She 
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had no experience of the Father in Heaven, 
to whose protection the wretched one may 
fly, and find help, and counsel, and support — 
practically she knew nothing of this. Her 
poor little bark was driving wildly before the 
storm, and for her there was no Heavenly 
voice to say, " Peace, be still." 

Her sense of utter, utter loneliness and 
desolation in this, her first experience of 
sorrow, was terrible. She leaned, kneeling 
there against the bed, a poor hapless creature, 
stupified and darkened by her misery, vainly 
looking round for one ray of light. 

She could not doubt the truth of what she 
had heard — there was something about the 
woman which persuaded her that what she said 
was true — alas ! Edward's mysterious absence 
was now but too well accounted for! — Regret — 
love — indignation — sorrow — were struggling 
for mastery in her breast — the bewildering 
effect of sorrow, very mucb increased by 
her confused and imperfect perception of 
what Edward had really done. All she could 
understand was, that he had been guilty of 
some great crime — that his father had dis- 
carded him, and that they were parted for ever. 
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She was still there kneeling, poor young 
thing, smothering her face against the bed 
clothes, now and then hastily wiping her tears, 
which happily at last began to flow, when a 
knock was heard at the door. She knew her 
mother's voice, and hastily springing up, 
dashed away the drops that had fallen upon 
her cheek ; and going to the door opened it. 
Her mother stood there, looking very serious 
and grave. 

" May I come in, ipy dear?" 
The only answer was to open the door a 
little wider, and the Marchioness entered and 
sat down. 

" Emma, my love. " 
No answer. 

" Emma, my dear, how pale you look." 
"Do I, mama?" 

"You cannot surely have already heard 
what I come to tell you ? " 

''I don't know — I have heard a shocking 
story." 

' ' Not so very, very shocking after all, my 
dear. Captain Aubrey has got into a scrape 
— ^no such very uncommon thing with young 
men of his age ; . but the worst is that 
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his father — who is severity itself, has taken 
this peccadillo —which I confess I can't see 
any very great harm in — in his own violent 
unreasonable manner — and so, in short, he has 
been pleased to disinherit his eldest son, for 
what, after all, seems to me a venial offence 
enough — Some little gambling transaction or 
other, I understand. . . . However, as it is 
impossible that we can allow you to continue 
your engagement under such circumstances, 
and, indeed, as Mr Aubrey's letter entirely re- 
leases you, . . . why, of course, the marriage is 
at an end — and we must look out for a proper 
partner for you elsewhere. Never mind, my 
dear Emma," taking her hand kindly, and 
kissing the poor cheek all blistered with tears, 
" No one can cast the shadow of blame upon 
you, or upon any of us." — 

"Is that all you know, mama?" said 
Emma, in a trembling voice. 

" Yes, my dear, and quite enough, I think 
— ^And now, Emma — one word of advice — 
Don't let this matter worry you — Put it all 
out of your mind as quickly as you can. 
There is nothing to fret much about, and you 
cannot think how fretting impairs the beauty 
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— and your beauty, my dear girl, I am bound 
to acknowledge to you, is the only chance you 
are likely to have for obtaining an establishment 
suitable to your condition in life." 

At this Emma withdrew her hand from her 
mother, and turned her head away. She felt 
very sick and faint— but her heart was natu- 
raUy candid and good, and, to her praise be it 
spoken, poor little thing, she could even at 
this supreme moment believe that her mother's 
intentions were kind, though the words made 
her thrill all over with irritation and agony. 

She did not attempt to answer her mother's 
speech, but feeling unable to stand, sat down 
quietly and silently, but with an expression of 
bewildered sadness upon her face that was 
most touching. 

And the mother's heart was touched by it. 

She laid her hand kindly upon the poor 
girl's arm, and said, 

" Poor dear — This goes hard with you — 
but don't take it to heart, dear child — You 
will soon be able to get over it — Time — and 
no very long time either — ^will do wonders for 
you, you will find. It is the best and only 
remedy, my dear girl — assisted by as great a 
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variety of objects, and as much dissipation of 
thought as possible. And you are just now 
in the best position in the world — excellently 
situated as regards these things, my dear 
Emma.'' 

Such was the best consolation, and such 
the best remedy which the well-meaning 
mother — poor beggar in such things as she was 
— had to oflfer. She had nothing higher, wiser, 
or better to urge — ^nothing to say that might 
make sorrow medicine, tears a healing balm, 
suflfering a great and precious benefit. 

To waste the rich medicine by dissipation 
— ^not to use it — was the sum of her short- 
sighted wisdom. 

"And then, my own Emma," she continued, 
applying her consolations to what in her 
opinion was the heaviest part of the evil; 
" and then, my own Emma, you are fortunate 
in this — It is your first season — ^little of this 
affair has got abroad — ^we shall by and by go 
out of town — and next year you will come up 
quite refreshed and everything forgotten by 
everybody — and though it is true that a 
beauty like yourself is commonly expected to 
go off" the first season, yet it does not always 

N 2 
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happen, and you will be certain to have 
plenty of opportunities in the second." 

To which discourse the daughter only an- 
swered at first by turning upon her mother a 
dull sorrowful eye, and murmuring "Don't, 
don't pray, mama;" but as Lady Hurstmon- 
ceaux concluded with the words, ** plenty of 
opportunities in the second," she raised her 
head, and parting" away the hair, which was 
tumbling all in disorder about her face, looked 
up and quietly, but resolutely, said — 

*' No, mama, pray don't speak in this 
way. I know I must never think of him more ; 
but I shall not forget Edward Aubrey." 

With this assurance the Marchioness was 
forced to be content. It was not exactly as 
she should have taken the matter herself, or 
wished Emma to take it — ^but she did not 
want sense, and was well aware that it is vain 
to expect people to feel things after one's own 
pattern. She satisfied herself for the present 
with her daughter's unresisting acquiescence, 
and felt assured from the experience of her 
own heart, and of almost every other heart 
with which she had ever been acquainted, that 
time and absence would do the rest, and that 
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with a little patience she should see this 
beautiful girl established to her as great, if 
not greater, satisfaction. 

So she kissed her kindly, and said — 

" Anything more that I can do for you, my 
pretty one ?" 

** Nothing, thank you, mama — only if you 
should hear anything more, pray do not 
keep it from me — and, perhaps, you will ex- 
cuse my coming down to dinner to-day — ^for, 
indeed, my head aches so badly, that I hardly 
know what to do with myself" 

*^Bind a handkerchief with some Eau de 
Cologne and water round it," said the Mar- 
chioness, going to the dressing-table and 
herself preparing the little remedy — " and lie 
down and get a little sleep if you can, my 
love, I shall not ask you to come down to-day 
• — ^but to-morrow, I hope you will make the 
eflFort — ^for there is nothing so good in these 
cases as getting about. There is nothing for 
it, believe me, sweet child, but forgetting it 
as fast as you can ; and general society is the 
best thing for driving things out of one's head. 
There, there — ^be a good dear — ^lie still ; here 
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is a pillow — your sofa does not seem very 
comfortable — ^will yoa go to the bed?' 

*^ No, thank you, dear, dear mama," said 
Emma, her heart touched by this unusual 
tenderness — for though her mother was always 
kind and indulgent, yet this affectionate assi- 
duity was not usual — '* thank you very much 
— I shall be better when I have had a little 
time to think — Thank you for letting me stay 
up stairs to-day." 

And the Marchioness pressing a really 
tender kiss upon the brow of the poor girl, 
with whose behaviour she was upon the whole 
very much pleased, quitted the room, and 
returned to plunge into that sea of cares and 
troubles, which is the portion of the anxious 
mother of a large family with such a man as 
the Marquis of Hurstmonceaux at the head 
of it. 



" Hungry and thirsty, their souls fainted 
within them — and they found no city to 
dwell in." 
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The unhappy girl laid her head upon 
the pillow, and tried to think — tried, ac- 
cording to her instinctive sense of what it 
became her to do— to quiet the throbbings of 
her temples, the hurrying pulses of her heart, 
to restrain her tears and her bursts of 
anguish. 

But she found it difficult work. 
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CHAPTER X. 

» 

The ocean old, 

Centuries old. 

Strong as youth, and as uncontrolled. 

Paces restless to and fro. 

Up and down the sands of gold. 

Longfellow. 

Some time has elapsed. 

The family of the Marquis of Hurstmonceaux 
have left town, for Ireland. Mr Aubrey is 
gone down to a small villa, which he possesses, 
upon the coast of Kent, which he was accus- 
tomed to visit from time to time, for the pur- 
pose of sea bathing and boating, of which 
diversions he was extremely fond — ^his son 
William had accompanied him. 

The villa, built in the form of a Swiss 
cottage, and sheltered by trees, stood upon an 
elevated sort of terrace, fronting the sea. 
The cliffs before it had been broken into two 
levels, as may be seen at Bonchurch, in the 
Isle of Wight, but with this difference, that 
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the lowest shelf, instead of presenting a 
shelving surface covered with shrubs and trees, 
as at that lovely place, fell abruptly, and 
in a direct perpendicular to the water, whose 
waves, except at the lowest spring tides, beat 
against the precipice, entirely covering the 
beach. 

The level, or, as it may be called, small plain 
upon the summit of this lower tier of rocks, 
was of considerable breadth and extent, — and 
being defended from the north and easterly 
winds by the steep precipices of the higher 
and more ancient range, afforded shelter to 
various trees and shrubs, which flourished 
perfectly. 

There were groves of oak and beech and 
chesnut round the Swiss cottage that lay 
nestling among them — and the arbutus and 
the rhododendron and a variety of American 
plants abounded as if in their native soil. 

Upon the westerly side of this little plain, 
the cliff sloped gradually down to the shore 
of a small bright-sanded bay, — ^where was a 
beach to admit of sea-side rambles, and the 
usual conveniences for bathing, all which were 
wanting beneath the cliffs in front of the 
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house, which fell, as I have said, sheer down 
to the water, and echoed with the hoarse 
Yoices of the waves which broke and foamed 
against them. Altogether it was a delightful 
spot. 

Mr Aubrey's principal estate, where stood the 
handsome family mansion, was situated in a 
distant county. It was a remarkably 
beautiful place, and excessively beloved by 
every member of the household. And this 
love of their own particular place, so pecu- 
liar to English families in the position of that 
of Mr Aubrey, was especially strong in this ; 
and they all loved this little villa by the sea 
with particular affection. It was something 
like what the youngest darling in a family 
inspires by the side of the eldest son and 
heir. 

Father and sons all equally delighted in 
this ocean cottage, and, if possible, it was 
more beloved by Edward than by any of the 
three. 

• It was here that he had first learned to 
contend with that mighty element, so dear 
that it seemed native to him. From a child he 
had loved to battle with the waves, plunging 
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in and playing about like a sea-bird, at 
other times guiding his little boat over the 
perilous waters, in weather when a boat could 
scarcely live. 

Accustomed to the place from an infant, it 
was thus probably that he imbibed his passion 
for the navy, a passion which had been strong 
enough to overcome his father's reluctance 
to part with him. 

In short, Edward loved the little spot 
beyond expression. 

It was, in truth, charming. The pretty 
Swiss cottage, half hidden among the shelter- 
ing trees ; the upper range of cliffs, rising 
white, above and around it — the blue 
boundless heavens bending in a loving arch 
over head — ^the sea, with its multitudinous 
waves sparkling in the mid -day sun, and the 
green turf, covered with short, sweet grass, 
beneath your feet ! 

A lovely scene ! and so the young man 
thought it, and felt it more than ever to 
be, as he now ascended, on foot, the western 
slope, and stopping, when he had gained the 
summit, turned round, and with a face of 
much emotion, looked over the wide-spreading 
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ocean he loved so well, and saw before him 
the pleasant home upon which his very heart 
doted. He was greatly moved, — ^his heart 
half broken with the sense of persevering 
injustice — every sentiment of old affection 
outraged — yet these feelings, mingled with a 
yearning, passionate desire to be reconciled 
with his father, and restored to the home he 
loved* so dearly. 

That home, from which they told him he 
had been banished for ever— a thing which he 
found it impossible to believe. 

His father was a severe man, but he was a 
strictly just one; and though his lips had 
been sealed, for a time, out of regard to the 
security of his unworthy friend — ^yet, now the 
explanation had been made, surely he would 
restore him to the old place in his affection ! — 

Edward Aubrey had left England, as we 
have seen, immediately upon receiving Lord 
Algernon's letter, and had hastened to Bruges, 
where he met his friend at the appointed 
place. 

Words cannot describe his distress and 
horror at the confession that Algernon had to 
make, nor the irresistible force of that 
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impulse, which urged him, as it urges every 
honourable mind, to shake oflF the imputation of 
meanness, as the most degrading defilement ; but 
he knew his father well — ^he felt assured that, to 
shield his own name from disgrace, perhaps to 
shelter his son, even though believing him un- 
worthy, there were no means on earth that he 
would not employ — ^but that his rage and 
indignation, at conduct so doubly treacherous 
as that of Lord Algernon, would know no 
bounds, and that no consideration upon earth 
would prevent him pursuing and punishing 
it, by the public disgrace and judicial sentence 
it so well deserved. 

But this would be horrible. It would be the 
utter and irremediable destruction of the man 
once his friend, and the beloved brother of 
•his darling Emma — but what was to be 
done? With a generosity, which all must 
love, though they cannot , perhaps, altogether 
approve, he resolved upon submitting to wait 
in silence, until the first violence of his father's 
rage, as he hoped, would have subsided. 

He then wrote to William a full explana- 
tion of the circumstances, beseeching him to 
do the best he could for his friend, and wait 
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till the proper opportunity should "occur for 
making the full explanation to his father, 
entreating him to do this in such a manner 
that Lord Algernon might not be publicly 
disgraced, and might escape the dreadful 
consequences that otherwise would await 
him. 

Nothing could be more nobly generous 
than the whole tone of the letter. It 
concluded by desiring William to inform 
him, as soon as the necessary explanation 
should have been made, and a reconciliation 
effected, upon which he would immediately 
return home. 

It may seem strange, perhaps, to some that 
so much precaution should be thought neces- 
sary upon the part of Edward as regarded a 
man so calm and self-possessed as Mr Aubrey 
usually was, — ^but there were strange incon- 
sistencies in the father's character, — of which 
his sons had once or twice in their lives found 
reason to be made aware. 

Though accustomed to hold an iron sway 
over his passions, more than once in his 
life they had proved too strong for him, and 
then the outburst had been terrible, — and he 
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had, upon those occasions, given indications of 
a temper so violent and vindictive, yet of 
so much persevering rancour, that it had left 
a terrific impression upon Edward's mind as 
to what his father, once aroused, might be 
capable of His passions upon such rare 
occasions had more resembled the cruel vio- 
lence read of in tales of native East Indian 
tyranny and cruelty — ^than those of a man 
who had been bred in Christendom, even if 
nothing more had been done for him than the 
being bred in Christendom. 

It was therefore that Edward had, though 
with exti'eme reluctance, yielded to Lord 
Algernon's earnest prayers, and had consented 
for a short time silently to lie under the load 
of his father's displeasure. 

When, however, he learned that Mr Aubrey 
had fallen desperately ill, and that his illness 
was attributed to anguish of mind upon axj- 
count of his son's conduct, and as his corre- 
spondent stated, further, that to the surprise of 
himself and all the rest of the world, who 
were, as I have said, ignorant of the real 
state of the case, and imagined Mr Aubrey's 
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extreme anger to be excited only by the gam- 
bling habits and consequent embarrassments 
of his son, . . . when Edward was informed his 
father had openly discarded him and broken 
off the match with Lady Emma, — then he 
thought it time to write as I have smd 
above. And, after waiting some days in the 
greatest anxiety, having received no answer 
from his brother — he had resolved to return to 
England, without delay — examine himself 
how ailairs stood, and make his explanations 
in person. 

It mav be wondered at that he had not at 
once determined upon this course, as soon as 
he was made acquainted with his true 
situation, but it must be remembered that 
he had implicit confidence in his brotiier's 
zeal and discretion, . . . and he knew, that, in 
spite of Mr Aubrey's partiality towards him- 
«lt William exercised srreat influence over 
his mini — and it was likely that in this 
j^articular case his endeavours upon the ade ci 
mcTcy to Lrt>rd Ali5emon would have mu^e 
oiFocT than Edward's own, 

William was a perfc^rt master of reastonii^ 
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and eloquence, and always master of his pas- 
sions, whilst Mr Aubrey was at times com- 
pletely at the mercy of his. The father felt 
the distinction, and secretly acknowledged 
the superiority, though he would have 
perished rather than have openly avowed it — • 
but certain it is, this conviction lay at the 
root of many of his contradictory feelings as 
regarded his second son — of his jealousy and 
of his indijBference. 

But all these things were altered now, so 
far at least as regarded the jealousy and in- 
difference*. 

Once looked upon as his heir, every rela- 
tion was changed, and Mr Aubrey, sick and 
wretched, aware that his course upon earth 
was about to close, began to look with pride 
and satisfaction upon the incontestable superi- 
ority of the man who was now to succeed him. 

It may be thought, as I have said, a gi'eat 
weakness in Edward to have yielded to the 
supplications of a man like Lord Algernon, 
whom he did not and could not respect, and 
whom, to tell the truth, he liked less and less 
every day — but it must be remembered he 
was Emma's brother ; that Emma loved him 

VOL. II. 
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with all the warmth of her young, sisterly 
heart, and how could her lover endure the 
thought of wounding that heart in this hor- 
rible manner ? 

Besides, Lord Algernon, with his nsual want 
of delicacy, pleaded, and with some truth, 
it must be confessed, that it was Edward him- 
self, whose example, followed by such an ex- 
traordin,ary run of luck, had first tempted 
him to the hazard table, — and that it was 
Edward's unseasonable demand for his five 
thousand pounds, just at that particular 
juncture, which had driven him to such per- 
plexity and distress. It was impossible alto- 
gether to deny this. 

" If you had taken it when I offered it yoa 
at first, all would have been right, and I should 
have known what to depend upon." 

There was so much plausibility in this 
reasomng that it considerably influenced 
Edward's mind — ^the very temple of candour 
and justice — and so, as we have seen, he had 
yielded, tliough with extreme pain and 
lelactance. 

To lie under the imputation of so base an 
I action even for a few days only was terrible — 
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but after he had written to his brother, his 
mind became more easy, and he had waited as 
patiently as he could the expected summons to 
return — a prodigal, but not a criminal — and 
be reconciled to his father. 

Day after day had he visited the post-office, 
each day to be bitterly disappointed ; at length 
he could endure the suspense no longer, he 
had taken advantage of the departure of the 
next diligence for Ostende, and had crossed 
over to England. 

Immediately upon his arrival he had has- 
tened to his father's house in London, and had 
there learned that Mr Aubrey was very ill, 
and was gone down to his place at the sea- 
side, accompanied by his second son. 

The servant who opened the door looked 
strangely at Captain Aubrey, as if astonished 
at his return. Domestics always in some mys- 
terious way or other become acquainted with 
the secrets of the families in which they live, 
and unpleasant rumours had crept into the 
servants' hall with respect to the quarrel, and 
the reasons for disinheriting the eldest son — 
a measure which Mr Aubrey had openly pro- 
claimed. 

2 
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" Is my father really so very ill ? " asked 
Edward of the stammering footman. 

" I thought you must have known it, 



sir." 



'^ Not too ill to see his friends, I trust?" 

The servant shook his head. 

" Not too ill to see me 1 " 

" I don't know — I can't say, sir — ^you will 
find Mr William with him — ^Mr William will 
tell you everything." 

" When does the coach start? — Open the 
door " — ^for the servant stood with the door 
half ajar, almost as if he intended to prevent 
Captain Aubrey entering the house. 

" Let me in, I say — ^What do you stand 
staring there for? " cried Edward, angrily ex- 
cited by the strange manner of the man. 
" Let me in, do you hear ? " 

"Yes, sir, I hear — I hear" — ^replied the 
servant, hesitating and looking .excessively 
uncomfortable — ^' but ... I don't know — " 

" D — you, what do you stand gaping and 
stammering in that way for ? Can't you open 
the door and let me into my father's house 
when I bid you ? " 

"Oh, sir! — don't you know . . . it's a dread- 
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ful business — ^but oh ! Captain Aubrey — sure 
they must have told you .... Master was in 
an awM way — quite unlike anything we had 
ever seen in him before — and they do say, sir, 
that he's cut you off with a shilling ; and, 
sure, he's ordered that you shaU never cross 
his threshold again." 

Edward Aubrey answered not a word. He 
turned away, and went straight to the White 
Horse Cellar, whence coaches were almost every 
hour departing towards the southern coast of 
Kent. He threw himself into the one which 
would carry him nearest home. The coach 
was, happily for him, empty, and he was left 
by himself, to reflect undisturbed upon the 
cruel piece of intelligence thus abruptly com- 
municated. 

Could it be possible that his father had 
treated him in this barbarous manner — ^not 
only deprived him of his fair inheritance, but 
openly disgraced him in the eyes of all the 
world? 

His feelings were excited to a degree of 
bitterness and revolt, of which he could 
scarcely have believed himself capable. This 
barbarous exposure, even before tTie meanest 
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dependent in his household — ^it was a severity 
odious as it was violent. 

Nothing but the very harshest interpretation 
of his conduct could justify or account for it 
— and he was condemned and punished un- 
heard — but where was William? — had Wil- 
liam received his letter ? If so, why was not 
the cruel sentence mitigated at least ? 

Was his father absolutely implacable ? 
Having once taken his resolution, however 
unjust it might aftei-wards prove to be, was 
he too proud to acknowledge a mistake ? Im- 
possible ! He could not understand it — ^the 
more he reflected, the less he could compre- 
hend it. There was some mystery, some- 
thing wanting explanation — but that expla- 
nation at least he would have. 

At first, in a storm of indignation, he had 
felt tempted to throw up everything — offer 
no further justification, leave his father to 
indulge his anger, and return to the continent 
at once. 

But better thoughts presented themselves, 
as his feelings began in some degree to sub- 
side. He recollected that this severe judge 
was his father, after all, and such a father 1 — 
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One from whom, during the whole course of 
his life, he had till then received nothing but 
the tenderest and most partial affection — an 
affection the more to be prized because pro- 
ceeding from one naturally ,of so cold and 
stem a temper — and then he began with 
remorse to call to mind what, in return, he 
had done. 

Under the very best interpretation that 
could be put upon his conduct, he had been 
guilty of neglecting his father's representa- 
tions, disregarding his advice, and forgetting 
his anxieties. Twice had he done that, 
which he knew his father would have so 
condenmed and deprecated — Twice he had 
been allured to desperate gambUng. — That it 
had been done under the goadings of jea- 
lousy and despair ; that the offences were 
solitary, and quite at variance with his 
usual way of proceeding — excuses with 
which he had so far tranquillised his mind, 
and satisfied his conscience, as to appear m 
his own eyes an acquitted man — now seemed 
no longer to offer a palliation, especially 
when he looked upon his conduct hi the 
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light in wliich it mnst have appeared to his 
father. 

He felt guilty, and he felt truly penitent, and 
his heart smote him as he recollected the state 
of his father's health, and remembered how 
much anxiety upon his account must have 
tended to aggravate the disorder. 

A noble disposition is easilyjmelted to repen- 
tance — a generous spirit is bowed to the earth 
by the sense of having done wrong. 

Edward's only desire now was to humble 
himself before his father, entreat his par- 
don, and endeavour to compose his spirits by 
contrition and a heartfelt reconciliation. The 
recollection of the inheritance which he had 
lost scarcely crossed his thoughts, except to 
scorn the idea of remonstrance upon that 
subject — to this part of the sentence he 
resolved unresistingly to submit. 

To this better way of thinking he had 
brought himself when the coach stopped, and 
descending from it, he began to mount the 
green precipitous slope which led from the 
beach to the heights above — and there he 
stood looking fondly and lovingly round 
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upon every dear and well remembered object, 
from which he had been severed so long, now 
lying softened by the shadows of evening 
before him. 

And every place seemed to speak of the 
two he loved so 'well, his brother and his 
father. 

Over that slope William and he had rolled 
as little children— upon that pebbly beach, 
now nearly covered by the waves, clear 
as glass, running in iiny breakers to the 
shore, old nurse had taken them to bathe. 
Stripping the little lads upon some glorious 
summer day, and turning them loose to play 
like two sea sprites with the crystal waters. 

There, his father had helped him to launch 
the first boat he had called his own — there, 
William had sat reading among the rocks, 
whilst he had tormented him with childish 
tricks, trying to divert his attention from 
his book. — There, they had walked — there, 
his father had given him his first gun — 
there, he had stood to watch the sea fowl — 
those beautiftd white creature of the element, 
soaring and sailing, just as they at this 
moment did, against the sunset sky. 
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His heart began to swell, almost like the 
sobbing heart of a child — ^it yearned with 
ineffable longing towards the place, the lather, 
and the brother. All bitterness, all revolt 
subdued to sorrow and repentance — ^he only 
longed to throw himself into his father's arms, 
and ask and obtain forgiveness. 

In this mood he remained gazing around 
him for some little time, then turning his 
steps towards his home, he hurried forwards. 

The picturesque cottage lay before him, 
nestling afnongst the beautiful shrubs and 
trees— the evening wind softly waved their 
branches, and the last rays of the rapidly 
descending sun cast their long shadows 
upon the grass, and tinted their swaying 
tops. — 

Rapidly he crossed the space covered with 
short grass which intervened between the 
pathway by which he had mounted and his 
father's gate. As there was no lodge, he laid 
his hand upon the latch, opened it, and under 
the arching branches of the carriage way, 
now in deep shadow, and deeper silence, 
approached the beloved house. 

The door of the little hall was standing 
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open, but no one appeared within — no servant 
was there to usher in a guest, or deny the 
son entrance into his father's house — In the 
fulness of his emotion he had forgotten all 
that, as, with a heart overflowing with every 
right and tender feeling, he crossed the 
threshold and entered. 

The shadows of the overhanging trees, and 
the advancing twilight, gave a somewhat 
gloomy and melancholy expression to the 
deserted and silent hall. 

The whole house seemed wrapped in an 
almost awful silence — not a footstep, not a 
voice, not the jingling or movements of the 
remotest servant were to be heard — all was 
profoundly still. 

Edward's heart felt the influence — ^it began 
to faint and falter. He looked round. The 
door of his father's sitting room, or study, 
as it was called, stood open. He turned to it, 
laid his hand upon the lock, listened, almost 
breathless with awe and impatience, and at 
last ventured to push open the door and 
enter — but no one was there. 

His father's chair stood in its accustomed 
place — a quire of paper, with some unfinished 
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writing, was before it, and pens were carelessly 
scattered around. It seemed as if the master 

» 

had just left his place. Upon a small table 
by the other side of the chair a book lay 
open. A great coat, as cast oflF by one 
just returned from walking, was negligently 
thrown over a couch in a more distant part of 
the room. 

As it appeared as if his father had quitted 
the apartment but a very short time before, 
and would probably soon return, here Edward 
determined to await him. It was the place 
where he would best like to make his expla- 
nation, and go through the little scene which 
must in all probability follow. ■ 

The room was not large. It was surrounded 
with well-stored book-cases. Mr Aubrey's 
writing table, with its drawers and cup- 
boards, stood in the centre; a few pictures 
were hanging above the bookshelves ; and, at 
the end of the room, there was a large French 
window, which opened upon two or three steps 
leading to a little wilderness of choice plants, 
from which, over a verdant lawn, was com- 
manded a view of the sea. 

It presented a glorious view at that mo- 
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ment, for the waves ran high, swelling and 
rolling onwards, in all the majesty of a full 
spring tide. 

The young man approached this window ; 
he found it closed, but did not open it, 
and he stood looking out, hoping, as was his 
father's usual custom, that he might return 
from his walk by a little winding path through 
the pretty wilderness, and let himself into 
his study by the French window, which fas- 
tened like a door, and of which he always 
carried the key. 

And so Edward remained some time, gazing 
upon the well-known and dearly-loved scene, and 
his thoughts gradually composing themselves, 
till he no longer dreaded the coming interview, 
but began to regard such a scene, as he had been 
used to do in his boyhood, when the fond 
and affectionate submission and penitence he 
was ever ready to show when in the wrong, 
had won for him only a yet fuller measure of 
affection in return. That there would be a 
cordial reconciliation- this time he felt certain, 
and there is something so sweet in a cordial 
reconciliation with those we love, that there 
have been some — ah! unwise ones! — ^ready 
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almost to provoke a quarrel with their idol, 
for the mere pleasure of the making-up. 

He had stood in this manner some time, 
now watching the path by which he expected 
his father to appear — now gazing upon that 
fine, flowing sea — now upon the white sea- 
birds that rose and fell in the bright blue air, 
before his attention was awakened to the 
peculiar stillness which appeared to pervade 
the house. 

He now turned to listen ; but it seemed like 
a palaxjc of the dead — Not a footstep — not a 
sound— only the dull echo of the breakers as 
they fell against the rocks,, and the tick of the 
clock upon the chimney, sounding in the 
silence like a bell. — 

He listened, till an indistinct fear of 
something amiss began to take possession of 
him. So he turned from the window, and was 
going to leave the room and examine further, 
when the foot-steps as of one cautiously 
advancing along the passage were heard to 
approach. The door, which he had left ajar, 
was at length slowly opened, and a woman, 
treading as if anxious to avoid making the 
slightest noise, entered the room. 
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She held some papers in her hand, and 
came towards as if to lay them upon the 
writing table, when perceiving Edward, she 
uttered a faint shriek, and the papers fell 
from her hand. 

*^ Mr Edward ! — You ! — you here ! " she 
cried, in a startled voice. 

" How is my father, and wliere can I find 
him?'' said Edward, approacliing her, and 
much alarmed at the woman's manner. 

^* Oh ! how could you get in — who could 
let you in ? " was the only reply to the ques- 
tion. "Oh ! liow could you get in ? " 

" What can you mean," cried Edward, 
impatiently. " Tell me, where is my father, 
and how is he?" 

" Your father, sir — good gracious me I — 
and to think of your being here ! What must 
I do — what will he say ? " 

" Say — say I am here ! Tell me where 
he is. I nmst speak to him immediately. Tell 
me where lie is — I must speak to him at once. 
This trifling is intolerable," he cried, making 
hastily for the door ; but the woman seized 
his arm. 

" Are you mad ? " she said. 
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" Mad ! — ^to seek my fether ! What can you 
mean — speak — ^where is my father, I say?" 

" Sir — su*— -oh ! Mr Edward — Mr Edward, 
how can you? — ^how dare you? — ^you mustn't — 
you mustn't, indeed — Tou must go away, Mr 
Edward — ^indeed you must go away — and for 
Heaven's love speak low. I wouldn't have my 
master hear your voice, no, not for all this 
universe ! but oh ! sir — sir — ^how could you? 
.... and such a good father as he's been to 

you?" 

^^ I must and will see my father instantly," 
Edward repeated — ^it was all he could say, he 
was becoming more and more agitated every 
moment — ^" Tell me where he is, woman; for 
see him I must and will." 

" He will soon be," at last she answered 
mournfully, " where neither you nor I, nor 
any one shall ever disturb him more — ^where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest — Oh, Mr Edward, how could 
you ! — such a kind, kind, father as he's been 
all along?" 

^^Oh! don't stand talking in that way," 
cried Edward, smitten to the heart, and 
wringing his hands — "only let me see him — do 
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I am not heart-broken enough for 

led him, but only take me to 

. . why do I stand trifling here ? — 

K liim myself." 

. I. again the old woman caught his arm — 

chat you mustn't — shan't do — The sight of 

you would kill him at once — It's bad enough 

as it is, poor gentleman — ^but you wouldn't 

give him his death-blow at once— Sure it is — 

but you've given it him — ^You wouldn't — ^no 

you wouldn't — ^kill him outright .... Oh } 

Mr Edward!" 

Edward stopped at this. He was by this 
time very pale, and trembling in every limb. 
" Is my father then so very ill?" 
" Ah, didn't you know? — Sir, he cannot live 
many days." 

** And has he not forgiven me? — ^Tou seem 
to know all, Catherine — speak out — Has he 
forgiven me?" 
" Oh, sir ! " 

" Speak out — ^make haste — ^tell me he has 
forgiven me —tell me he has forgiven me." 

" Oh, sir, Mr Aubrey, you know, . . . he's 
a quiet, cold man, hard enough to move ; but 
when he is moved ! Oh, sir, it's a very awftd 
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thing. I was with him when his father died, 
and when his mother, that he loved so, died ; 
and when his wife died, and all of 'em ; but it 
was nothing like this .... oh, no ! ... Tou 
shouldn't — you shouldn't indeed, Mr Edward." 

" But he has forgiven me — surely he has 
forgiven me ! My brother has been here. Did 
you not say my brother had been here ? . . . . 

"Mr William! — ^Your brother, sir! No, 
he's not been here for a good many days." 

" But he has been here," Edward went on 
with more calmness, "and he has seen my 
fether — Then all's right — My i^ather is alone, 
take me to him inunediately." 

" Sir — sir — ^he could not bear it — he 
couldn't indeed, — ^he could not bear even to 
know that you were in the house." 

" Is he so very unrelenting ?" said Edward, 
turning away thoughtfully — then recovering 
himself, and coming up to her again — " No, 
no, nurse, it is impossible — don't say so— go 
to him, tell him I am here — come humbly, 
humbly to ask his forgiveness, and — stay, 
stay-^ask him whether he has seen my 
letter ?" 

"Oh! sir, don't bid me do any such thing, 
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I don't know anything about the letter, but it 
will kill him, sir, to hear your name ! He 
can't bear it, indeed he. can't; the doctor 
said that he must be kept so quiet - that the 
least flurry would carry, him off at once, and 
oh, Mr Edward ! you know . . ; ." 

" And you say he will die, and he is to die 
cursing me," he cried in the bitter exaggera- 
tion of a wounded spirit, but little did he 
think how nearly he approached the truth. 

^^ Ah, sir," the old woman now went on, 
" you should have thought of all this before." 

" Horrible ! horrible ! What can you mean? 
Tou do not intend to say that he really has 
cursed me ?" 

The woman was silent — she turned away her 
head. 

'' And you think that I shall let him die — 
let him depart— everything unexplained, and 
with his curses upon my head ! — Where is my 
brother ? Where is William ? Sure he could 
not! ... I must and will see my father," he cried 
in the lomd voice of desperation — ^for just then 
a shocking suspicion flashed into his mind — 
^* Woman, let me go, — see him I will." 

" Oh, sir, but let me run first — ^let me 
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prepare him, if it must be so." He suflfered 
her to pass him, but followed her immediately 
along the gallery and up the stairs. 

She hurried on until she reached a well- 
remembered door at the end, — ^the door of his 
father's room — She opened it hastily, though 
noiselessly, and entered. He paused upon 
the threshold and listened. 

Feebly and hoarsely the voice within spoke. 

This was all that was said — 

" There has been a noise in the house — 
I cannot bear a noise, — ^keep them quiet, 
can't you?" 

Faintly, but irritably, these few words were 
uttered. 

Edward's heart began to tremble within 
him, and his knees to knock together. 

" Sir, some one is come — " 

" My son William ! — I am glad — ^I thought 
he would never come." 

" Not Mr WilUam, sir." 

" Ah — well," in a voice of deep melancholy, 
— "come who will, we all must die alone. 
Was it the doctor, then ? Don't let him come 
up, — ^tell him to let me die in peace, — I have 
done with physic, — don't let him come up." 
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"No, sir, — ^it was not the doctor." 

"Who else, then? — ^who dare disturb me?" 
with a momentary flash of the anger of other 
days. "Who dare come and disturb the last 
moments of a most miserable man ?" 

" One, sir, — oh, master, — oh, Mr Aubrey, 
— ^he's come to pray for pardon." 

There was a pause of deep silence. 

" He is come at last, then," was uttered in 
a tone of intense bitterness. " He condescends 
to come at last, does he ? — ^but no, no, its too 
late. Tou may tell him its all over — ^its too 
late — My will is made, if that's what he's 
come about — its too late to change that, — and 
as to my pardon, if that was all he wanted, 
— ^tell him, he might have asked a little 
sooner for it." 

" He did, — ^he did," cried Edward, bursting 
into the room in violent agitation, and 
rushing to the bed where lay the old man, a 
ghastly spectacle. 

The withered, wrinkled, wasted counte- 
nance rendered hideous by the mingled 
expression of rage and despair. He was 
sitting up in his bed, supported by pillows ; 
he turned upon his son and gnashed his teeth. 
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" Out of my sight ! — out of my sight ! 
You there, you ! Insulting my last moments! 
—Out of my sight,-^ut of my sight,— dis- 
graced yourself, — disgraced me, — disgraced 
him, — disffraced all — ^I have cut you off with 

as here I die.^ 

And casting a look of rage, excited to 
madness, upon his son — ^he fell back with a 
ghastly glare, and died. 

It was too much — 

The intellects of the father were evidently 
gone— and this last flaring up of earthly 
passion, ere all earthly passion expired for 
ever, was but the leaping up of a wild 
delirium. 

But Edward was now himself trem- 
bling upon the verge of madness — The 
sudden reverse of feeling — the horrible spec- 
tacle — the vague suspicions -of his brother — 
the father's heavy curse — all rushing upon 
him at once ! It was too much. Overpowered 
with physical and moral suffering, long and 
hasty travel, and this dreadful conclu- 
sion of all, his intellects began to give way. 
The room seemed to swim around him — the 
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spectral aspect upon the bed to assume the 
most fantastic and horrible appearances — his 
eyes flashed with the fire of a sudden burst 
of insanity, as casting his arms above his 
head, he uttered a wild scream, and rushed 
out of the room. 

Down the stairs — a new Orestes, pursued 
by the avenging demons— he fled across the 
little plain that separated the house from the 
cliffs, and flinging himself desperately down, 
the waves swept over him. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

.... What a wreck 
Had we around us I Scattered was the floor. 
And, in like sort, chair, window-seat, and shelf. . . • 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

Tou would hardly have known her again — 

That bly the, gay, blooming girl ; so beautiful 
and so winning, so sweet, yet so spirited, so 
matured, yet so childlike — ^lovely girl and 
lovely child in one. 

Poor Emma ! 

Sorrow never came upon one more inex- 
perienced in sorrow. 

And now she had to suffer the heaviest 
grief of the human heart, with the exception 
of remorse for misconduct of its own. 

The idol of her soul — ^whom she had 
clothed with all those excellencies of which 
the trusting heart is so lavish — the man she 
had loved so sincerely and entirely, had not 
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only proved himself unworthy of her affection, 
but had wronged it in the most sensible way. 

It was impossible that he could have truly 
loved her and have acted by her as he had 
done ; and yet, though she kept repeating this 
to herself, something within forbade her be- 
lieving it altogether true. He could not have 
looked and spoken as he had done, and been 
so entirely false— it was impossible ! 

Sometimes she found consolation in doubt- 
ing the truth of what she had heard, 
more especially of the strange woman's story. 
But then, alas! all so fatally conspired to 
corroborate the facts, that it was scarcely less 
than insanity to discredit them. In this 
wretched state of mind, it was, perhaps, a 
relief that her parents, overwhelmed with 
debts and difficulties, decided upon leaving 
London, and returning once more to their 
seat in a remote part of Ireland, thus 
endeavouring to escape, for the present at 
least, from creditors and temptations. Hurst- 
monceaux Castle was a beautiful but utterly 
neglected place, situated upon the shores of 
one of those large lakes which are frequent 
in the interior of Ireland. It stood almost 
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buried in immense woods of oak^ fir, and ash, 
and shut in from the outer world as it were, 
by high hills, or rather mountains, which, 
covered with heath and ling, spread barren 
and fi*owning around it, at this season pre- 
senting nothing but the appearance of a 
brown and barren desert. 

The valleys between these hills were mostly 
filled with bogs, where, in the dark, black, 
and unhealthy-looking soil, the melancholy 
cotton-grass waved its white head, and sweet 
gale and yellow flags were mixed with coarse 
bunches of harsh grass, and interspersed with 
tiny dwarfish wiUows. 

Patches also of cultivated, but most mi- 
serably cultivated, ground, might be here and 
there seen, where the bog had been in some 
places redeemed, and where potatoes, with 
scanty crops of stunted oats struggling for 
existence, were growing. 

Wretched huts were scattered about, 
inhabited by a population of squalid, half- 
clad men and women, with children in 
swarms, round the scarcely human abodes. 
The men were dressed in tattered great coats, 
the women in tattered linsey-woolsey petti- 
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coats, men and women with the short black 
pipe in their mouths — ^their only luxury — 
lounging idly about, without object, as without 
hope or care. 

The whole scene telling but too truly the 
old tale of the spendthrift landlord and the 
thriftless tenant. — Misrule and idleness, indif- 
ference and stagnation everywhere. 

Nothing could appear more disheartening 
and dreary than the aspect around, as 
the young creature, of late accustomed to 
better things, seated upon the back seat of 
the carriage, of which her father and mother 
occupied the front, looked out and gazed 
upon what was before her. The magnificence 
of nature thus harshly contrasted with the 
vices and the miseries of man ! Her own sad 
and heavy heart adding its tones to the picture 
now presented, under the leaden colouring of 
a dull, Indian-ink sky. 

She could scarcely believe it to be the same 
place which she had left some two years before 
— ^little aware of the power exercised by habit 
over the eye, or how far it may become 
accustomed to scenes, however disorderly and 
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wretched, provided we have not the means of 
comparing it with better. 

A child bom and reared among these moun- 
tains, Lady Emma had been alive to their 
magnificence and beauty, but she had not 
missed, for she had never before known, all 
that was wanting to render the scene one on 
which the mind could dwell either with com- 
fort or satisfaction. 

As they approached the park, she now for 
the first time remarked the ruinous, disfigured 
aspect of the two lofty pillars faced with stone, 
and once surmounted by the effigies of the family 
crest in the same material, but now despoiled 
of their ornaments; one of the fi-owning grif- 
fins having lost a wing, and the other lying 
headless and half-covered with grass and weeds 
upon the earth. The beautiful tracery of the 
once rich iron gates was defaced with rust, and 
though one leaf still hung upon its hinges, the 
other, broken and immovable, rested upon the 
ground, and was half grown over with nettles, 
burdock, and wild briars. 

In the days of careless, blissful childhood, 
Emma had thought more of the pleasure of 
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gathering the abundant flowers of the straggling' 
wild rose and honeysuckle, than of the ruinous 
neglect and disorder around her ; but now she 
saw things under a different aspect. 

They shocked her most painfully. 

The lodge, or rather hut, which stood upon 
one side of the entrance gate, had once been 
an elegant, Devonshire-thatched cottage, with 
ornamented gables, and all the pretty intricate 
lines belonging to that style of building ; but 
it was now only a defaced, wretched looking 
ruin. 

The little porch was roofless, and almost 
buried under the huge branches of a great 
flaunting briar. The door seemed as if it 
could scarcely hold together, and was drop- 
ping on one side. The windows were half 
of them stuffed with straw or rags — ^the 
wooden ornaments upon the gables falling 
to pieces — and the thickly thatched roof, 
which once looked so warm and comfortable, 
now presented a wretched appearance — 
some portions blown off— in parts roughly 
patched with fern or rubbish, whilst long grass 
waved over the roof tree, and stonecrop and 
fungus grew upon the moist, decaying thatch. 
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Nevertheless, from the chimney rose a thin 
blue line of smoke, which showed the 
house was inhabited, and might be said, in- 
deed, to be the only cheerful object the scene 
presented. The faint grey spiral crossed an 
outline of dark woods, which shut the land- 
scape in upon every side, except one, where 
a view opened of the glorious lake — ^now, 
however, lying dull and colourless, reflecting 
the sombre hue of the sky. 

There was little necessity for any one to 
unclose the ruined gates; but a tattered woman, 
with the usual short black pipe in her mouth, 
came out of tibe hut to push back the rich 
tracery of the leaf still upon its hinges, 
whilst a set of brown, ragged, half savage 
looking children, with gleaming eyes, and heads 
a perfect mass of dark tangled hair, stood 
gaping and staring at his Lordship, as the 
carriage and four passed through the entrance, 
and turned into the green-weeded, neglected 
road, which led through the woods to the 
house. 

How wild those woods! — How dark and 
lonely they looked! Here fallen trees, 
never carried away, were left decaying amid 
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the damp leaves of the briars that clambered 
over them — on one side, dark waving pines 
and glorious oaks — ^then trampled saplings 
and headless fir trees — I know not how to 
describe it, such an air of peculiar desolation, 
uncared for and unheeded, as pervaded every- 
thing. 

At length a sudden turn of the road, through 
another ruinous gate, brought them in front 
of the grand lordly mansion, where her ances- 
tors had lived, and where she, a happy, 
thoughtless child, amid a large brood of as 
thoughtless brothers and sisters, had been 
reared. 

It was a noble elevation. 

The house stood upon a rising lawn, which 
swept to the borders of the beautiful lake^ 
with plantations and great trees on either 
side of it, descending in waving sweeps to the 
water's edge. 

No neglect of man could altogether spoil 
that fine picture ; and yet, the clumps of rank 
grass, scattered over what should have been 
a smooth, verdant lawn, the tall rampant 
thistles, and nettles growing not only among 
the plantation trees, but even against the 
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very windows of the house, struck the 
young girl's eye, as they never, never had 
done before. 

That grand elevation seemed to her even 
more grand — ^that lake more expansive and 
beautiful — those noble trees more imposing 
than she had recollected them. — 

She had seen nothing that could surpass 
these things since she had left Ireland ; but 
then the miserable slovenliness and disorder ; 
the air of poverty, neglect, and decay, which, 
discernible upon all sides, made villanous 
contrast with such magnificence. 

She looked at her father and mother with 
a feeling of sorrowful sympathy — ^^after all the 
splendours and elegancies of London — to 
return to these rude wilds 1 

Her poor mother ! — 

But her mother was searching for some- 
thing or other in one of the pockets of the 
carriage, and she only cast a vacant, indiffe- 
rent glance at the scene before her. Her 
father had his betting book in his hand, 
and was pondering attentively over its 
pages. 

That fatal, fatal, betting book ! 
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She had learned to know it now, and to 
shudder at the sight of it. 

Once he lifted up his head and looked out 
of the window, but it was with the appear- 
ance of perfect absence of mind — ^he seemed 
not to see, or seeing, not to heed Avhat he 
saw. 

They stopped before the magnificent ' por- 
tico, with its noble fluted columns of Irish 
marble, rising in one unbroken line to the 
roof of the house, where they supported a fine 
pediment. Beneath it two large oaken doors, 
dull with age, and soiled with unremoved stains 
of dirt, were thrown open ; and numerous ser- 
vants, in rich, but dirty and ill-made liveries, 
appeared. The lacqueys crowded into the 
great hall, making a prodigious fuss and show 
of respect and observance, whilst my lord, in 
a dandy sort of Newmarket dress, — my lady, 
in a soiled pink bonnet and white cloak, once 
most rich and expensive, but now all the 
worse for wear, — and the beautiful Emma, 
looking very weary, and very very dreary, 
entered. 

Her father and mother turned into a small sit- 
ting room, scantily furnished, in which, though 
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it was a July day, a fire of logs was burning, 
but Emma glided away. She passed into 
the lofty hall, where tattered banners waved 
mournfully, and many an ancient spear and 
shield, and rusted cuirass, covered, like every- 
thing around, with dust, were hanging; and 
then she mounted the great wide shallow 
oaken staircase, round which the grim por- 
traits of her ancestors in blackened elabo- 
rately carved frames seemed dimly scowling, 
and entered a corridor that ran along the 
south side of the hall, and led at either end 
to wide and immensely long passages, studded 
with the doors of the innumerable bed rooms. 
She hurried with impatient steps down the 
one upon the left hand, opened the last 
door of all, and with a '' Here I am," found 
herself among a crowd of fine, but rude, 
disorderly, children. 

She was saluted with a wild shout of rap- 
ture, and was in the arms and in danger of 
being mobbed and devoured by her little 
brothers and sisters, who left her no time to 
look round, or scarcely to breathe. 

Some sprung at her neck to embrace and 
kiss her — some laid hold of her arms to pull 
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her down to their level — some tore at her 
dress and cloak, as if about to rend the 
fabrics in pieces. 

" Emma's come home ! — Emma's come 
home ! " was the cry — ^loud, obstreperous, 
wild, and violent — but the very sound of it 
made her heart once more beat free and 
warm. 

The room was low overhead — great heavy 
beams crossed the ceiling — ^it belonged, in 
fact, to the old part of the house which had 
been added to at an immense expense in 
a more modern style. Tall narrow case- 
ment windows lighted one side, over which 
clustered heavily the fantastic branches of 
untrained trees — ^vines and roses, and virgin's 
bower, and Virginian creepers — till the very 
sunbeams fell green and dimmed into the room. 
The walls were covered with an old worn-out 
paper, — ^though covered it ought scarcely to be 
called — ^for, in the true spirit of the country, 
they were in many places bare, the paper 
having been torn off, and hanging in tatters. 
Broken chairs and couches, with ragged seats 
— tables supported upon rickety legs, gashed 
with penknives, and foul with ink— a floor 
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that seemed as if it had not been washed since 
it was laid. — 

Such was the aspect of the scene around 
her. 

An old cross-looking woman in spectacles 
was sitting in one corner of the room, upon a 
very ancient arm chair, employed at her 
needle. 

She was the presiding divinity of this abode 
of uproar and misrule, dignified most unjustly 
by the name of school-room. 

But the children all remembered Emma, and 
loved her well. They were wild, warm-hearted 
Irish children, with elastic nerves and super- 
abundant spirits. English children might 
have felt somewhat shy and strange at this 
appearance of their elegant sister — ^but not 
they — they heeded nothing of the kind, they 
tore and pulled at her in a rapture of ungo- 
vernable joy. 

Emma was girl enough, and Irish girl 
enough, to overlook the want of all care, and 
training, visible here, though she had been 
so sensible to it among the inanimate objects 
below. 

She laughed, and suffered herself to be 
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hugged, and kissed, and pulled till she was 
almost dizzy ; whilst the old woman lifted up 
her withered, spectacled face, and kept grum- 
bling, " Be quiet all of you — Can't you be 
quiet? or, we'll see if I shan't fetch the rod. 
— Do you hear. Master Patric, let Lady 
Emily's gown alone — ^Arrah, but won't you 
get it? — ^Miss Millicent, be quiet a-hugging 
your sister as if she were the blessed Virgin 
herself. — Miss Lucinda, what are you a-pulling 
her down to you for? — Let her be — won't 
you?" — As two chubby arms, soft as the 
down of the dove, were thrown round the 
elder sister's neck, and a little loving impas- 
sioned face, tears in the eyes, was dragging 
her down for a kiss. 

Enmia gave such a kiss — such a dear loving 
kiss ! And then she caught the little creature 
in her arms, and went and sat down upon a 
low chair by the side of nurse, and said — 

'' Don't be angry with them, nurse — dear 
things ! — They are so glad to see me again." 

'^ And aren't you glad to see us? — and 
aren't you glad to come home to ould teland 
again ? — ^And sure, aren't we glad to see you P" 
— ^was the general cry. 
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And Emma again bent her head down, and 
kissed and hugged — and they clustered round 
her, and hung upon her like a swarm of 
bees. 

" You'll smother your sister, an you don't 
take care, you little tiresome vagabones 
— be quiet then, or I'll be with you" — 
reiterated the nurse, yet smiling in spite of 
herself. 

" And so you be come home at last to the 
old place — and my lord and my lady too — 
and Mr McMooney says you're a-going to 
stay. . . But where's my jewel of all — ^my 
prince of peers, Lord Algernon — Arrah ! but 
I hope he's of the party." 

But at that name all the sudden brightness 
of joy, which had seemed for the moment to 
have chased her sadness from the poor girPs 
heart, was clouded — ^her countenance changed, 
and she stammered — 

*^ No, nurse, he's not come with us this 
time." 

" Algy — Algy — ain't Algy come ?" ex- 
claimed the elder boys, in a tone of disap- 
pointment. 

" No, my dears." 
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" But he's coming — Sure but he's coming 
. — ^Emmy, sure he's coming ?" 

" By and by, I hope — ^Don't, dear Ulick 
! — don't pull my hair so, that's a good boy — 
Felicia, let my cloak alone, will you ? — ^Nurse, 
don't you think this room is very hot ?" 

" Open the window. Miss Felicia, please,'^ 
said the old woman, who was almost too de* 
crepid to get across the floor and do it herself. 
— ^^ And stand back, childer, won't you ? The 
poor thing's almost suffocate." 

It was hard work, this sudden return to all 
that burden of pain and sorrow, which for a 
moment had been escaped; yet she felt a 
sense of comfort, nevertheless — these dear, 
warm, loving hearts ! they warmed her's. 

She tried to forget the past, and to give 
herself up to the present. 

" Stand on one side," she said, '' put 
yourselves in a row, my darlings, let ihe 
see who has grown the most since I went 
away." 

" It is you that are grown the most," said 
Felicia. '' What a beautiful young lady you 
are — and what a pretty bonnet and cloak 
you've got." 

'' Aye," said the old woman crossly — " and 
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how nice and tidy she looks ! so unlike you — 
you harum-scarum things — ^why, I wonder 
you are not ashamed to be seen." 

Felicia's cduntenance fell, and so did Mar- 
garet's — ^they were the two elder of the girls. 
They glanced down at their dirty pina- 
fores, and shabby and almost ragged frocks, 
and they looked, as they felt, ashamed — 
ashamed of their appearance for the first time 
in their lives. Poor things, how could they 
help it? * 

And this made Emma look upon them with 
her new eye, as we may say —that sad, truth- 
ful, disparaging, improved eye of hers — and 
she felt shocked and sorry. Doubly sorry as 
she gazed upon those honest, thoughtless, 
loving faces, now overcast and shadowed over 
with a sort of bewildering shame. 

But a heavier sense of shame fell upon her 
as she saw what they were, and reflected 
upon what they might have been, and then 
glanced back upon the life she had so lately 
been leading — at all its luxury and ostentatious 
extravagance — upon the elegance of her own 
attire and habits, and contrasted it with that 
of these poor neglected children — children 
of the same father and mother too. 
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There was, it is true, a considerable diffe- 
rence of age between these young ones, and 
herself and her two other brothers — ^but what 
of that ? 

And oh, then, how she shuddered, as she 
thought of that dreadful gaming table — ^that 
dreadful betting stand — and of all its victims 
and its consequences! Her father — her 
brother — her lover ! All hope of better 
prospects at an end ! And her heart sickened, 
and she felt at that moment as if she could 
almost hate herself, and all but these poor 
little ones. 

^^ Come hither, my Felicia," she said to the 
drooping girl, who, with her head hanging 
down, stood bashfully before her — ^^Come 
hither and kiss me again — and you, little 
Margaret — and you, darling Lucinda." 

The boys had by this time retreated. 

Sentiment was soon exhausted with them — 

and they were already engaged at a riotous 

game of leap-frog, shouting, and laughing, and 

jumping at the other side of the room. 

*^ Come hither, little girls " — and Lady 
Emma drew them lovingly and fondly towards 
her, gathering them under her wings, like a 
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young mother dove — " Don't, nurse — let them 
be. My dear loves, and so you are glad to 
have Emma home again ? " 

" But you're so fine," said Felicia, hanging 
down her head, and putting her finger, half 
sulkily, half sorrowfully, into her mouth. 

" Do you think so ? — ^Not very fine, / 
think — ^but never mind, you shall be as fine 
one day or other if you are a good girl. And 
in the meantime wash their faces and comb 
their hairs, and give them clean 6*00118 — 
won't you, nurse? before mama sees them." 

" Bless your heart, my Lady Marchioness 
won't care two pins' points how they look — 
She always says as how it never matters 
for children i' th' school-room what figures 
they go — And now she's plenty to do with her 
money she can't be a dressing them — They 
must wait till their time comes ; — and, sure 
enough, Lady Emma, I hope their turn is 
coming, and it 's time it should — ^for I hear as 
how you are going to be married." 

"Are you? — Are you, Emma?"— cried the 
three childi'en at once — "And you'll let us 
come and see you ? — You '11 let us come and 
see you ? " 
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She stooped and kissed them all round. 

" Yes, dears, when I am married — ^but that's 
not to be yet — ^you don't wish to get rid of 
me, do you?" 

" Oh no — oh no — ^never, never, never," 
lisped the little Lucinda, and the other two 
kissed and embraced her in silence. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

. . . but Innocence is strong, 

And an entire simplicity of mind 

A tiling most sacred in the eye of Heaven, 

That opens for such sufferers^ relief, 

Within their souls, a fount of grace divine. 

WOEDSWOETH. 

The evening had closed, the family had 
separated and were gone to their different 
apartments, and Lady Emma had returned 
to her's. 

The day had been one of so much hurry, 
fatigue, and confusion of thought, that it 
seemed to her as if she had not found a mo- 
ment even for breathing-time, far less for re- 
flection. 

And yet how much need there was for 
reflection. — How much to be done, how much 
to be endured, how much to be weighed and 
considered. 

She was very young — her feelings were 
ardent, her imagination excitable, her character 
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entirely unformed, and she bad never been sub- 
jected to anything like proper moral discipline. 
With little or no religious instruction, the 
sense of duty undeveloped, the idea of respon- 
sibility unawakened, she was a complete child 
of untaught nature, and nothing to guide, her 
but her own good, warm heart. 

He who is the merciful Father of all his 
creatures, he who provides for the wants of 
the minutest insect, leaves no one among 
his moral, intelligent children entirely de- 
serted, — and this poor young girl, so sadly 
to seek, as regarded true guidance, had been 
endowed by nature with that, the want of 
which guidance can rather supply than 
give — the most generous, loving nature, I 
ever knew. 

But alas! how imperfect are the best^ 
natural endowments without the leading 
divine ! 

Without that, which is — as of course it 
must be, essential to the completeness of any 
being framed for the great inheritance — 
Light !— The true Light ! 

It was light, she wanted, poor young thing. 
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She could only blindly grope, or rashly 
plunge forwards in that dim twilight which 
obscured altogether many an object, and 
showed the rest so faint and distorted. 

The eye of the mind in youth may be 
compared to the physical eye of a new-born 
child — ^the vision is imperfect. We must 
learn to see — ^leam to distinguish and dis- 
entangle the objects presented before us, in 
order to appreciate the relations of magnitude 
and distance, before we can gain information 
by seeing. 

But there are instincts given to the pure of 
mind and heart, as to the healthy eye ; in- 
stincts which, however derived, lead the 
faculty to its perfection of use, imperceptibly 
— ^we know not how — and these did not fail 
this young, good-hearted girl, though the main 
help, the help of faith and prayer in faith 
were still wanting. 

The room now assigned to Lady Emma, 
as eldest daughter and grown-up young lady, 
was far removed from the school-room and 
adjacent nurseries. It lay, in fact, at the 
extreme end of the other gallery of which we 
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have spoken, and facing the south, commanded 
a beautiful view of the woods and lake. 

A large oriel window terminating that wing 
of the house, looked full upon this scene. 
This ancient window, with its rich stone 
mullions, and its large, wide, opening case- 
ments, gave a peculiar beauty to the room 
itselfj and displayed the fine prospect without 
to the highest advantage. It possessed, also, 
that old-fashioned, but most comfortable thing, 
a broad window-seat, from which, and with 
the casements open, one might enjoy the 
lovely landscape to satiety. 

She came up to her room for the first time, 
after having bid good night to her father 
and her mother, and started with surprise and 
pleasure as she entered it. 

It was so large, that the faint light of a 
very miserable, ill-made candle, which she 
carried in her hand, was inadequate to abate 
the effect of a bright full moon, which shone 
upon the oriel window, casting the beautifully 
carved mullions into broad effects of light 
and shadow, which fell through the lower 
panes, mingling with the tinted crimson and 
blue of the upper, upon the uncarpeted floor. 
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A lofty bed, with velvet curtains, stood at 
one end of the room ; chairs, once most rich 
and magnificent, covered with piled velvet, 
were arranged with grave solemnity around ; 
a toilet- table, with a small glass set in a frame 
of filigree silver ; old grim pictures hanging 
upon the walls, and a lofty, carved chimney- 
piece — ^bare of eveiy other species of usual 
chimney ornament — completed the furniture 
of the room. 

Gloomy it looked, but it was a gloom such 
as the daughter of an ancient house should 
love and like. It was venerable, and told of 
grave, earnest, and serious times — times of 
a stern and siinple grandeur — when brave 
men and warriors — and women, worthy to be 
the wives and mothers of such men, had lived 
here. 

Oh ! how unlike those of her day. 

How unlike to the flash, the tinsel, the 
glare — ^the luxury and extravagance — the 
penury and distress — the shifts and subter- 
fuges of the present ! 

The sober apartment, — ^its rigid simplicity, 
— its grave magnificence, — spoke to her of 
times in which she would have loved to live. 
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She should have been the daughter of the 
house as it existed then — that was what she 
felt herself fitted for — ^the O'Connor's child — 
not the elegant idol of fashion — ^the admired 
of a ball-room, and the victim of a gambling 
club. 

Her maid was on her knees, unpacking her 
trunks, in one corner of the apartment, — and 
the light and beautifiil gauzes, ribbons, and 
laces, the elegant bonnets, and the fanciful 
dresses, were hanging upon the chairs, or laid 
over the old ebony tables. 

It was a strange contrast. She looked at 
them with disgust ; they seemed to bring into 
this scene — to her so solemn and sincere — all 
the gaudy, false, and treacherous disguises of 
that world she had just left. 

The dressing-table, with its antique furnish- 
ing, was already prepared for the night ; and 
numerous light, flimsy articles, for use or 
ornament, we^e laid there reflected in that 
heavy silver-framed mirror, and mingling 
with the antique, richly-chased, though small 
silver boxes, with which the table was 
ornamented. 

" I shall not want you to night — ^go to bed, 
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Elliott, you must be tired — ^You have laid 
everything out — ^good night." 

" Ah ! my dear lady — ^you mustn't be left 
in this dismal place by yourself — ^and at the 
very end of the gallery, too ! — I'm sure it's 
enough to make one die of fright. Let me 
get a sofa-bed, or 1 don't mind lying on the 
floor, if need be — ^but leave you for the first 
night in such a lonesome place as this, indeed 
I can't — ^I declare it looks more like a 
church then a bed-room — a convent than 
a gentleman's house — and I dare say it's 
haunted." 

" Thank you, Elliott, but I have not the 
least objection to be left by myself — I would 
very much rather be so — So good night, you 
must be tired to death, and I want to be called 
at seven o'clock in the morning — Grood night 
— Now do go, there's a good girl." 

But Elliott, who was a good-natured 
creature, hesitated ; and lifted up her 
miserable little candle, as if to scan the 
room — It looked to her eyes dreadfiilly 
gloomy. 

" Dear Lady Emma ! — Do please to look 
up — ^Why — if there isn't! — Good gracious 
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me ! — ^it is — ^it is — ^it's a bat ! What shall I 
do — what shall I do— oh !— oh !" 

Screaming, and running to the door — 

^^It's a bat— a bat — I declare! — Good 
gracious me — good gracious me 1 " 

"And if it is a bat, you silly girl, it won't 
hurt you. Did you never see a bat before ? '' 

For Emma's education in the wilds had, at 
least, done her that good office, that she could 
look even upon a bat, without any very great 
discomposure of the nerves. 

" Oh, my goodness ! — I wouldn't be near a 
bat— no not for the universe ! Oh ! there it is 
again — ^there it is again ! — don't, my lady — 
oh, don't, my lady !" 

'* What harm could it do you, if it were a 
bat? — ^but it is no such terrific animal — its 
only a large moth," said Emma, composedly 
catching, and very tenderly taking hold of, one 
of those giant moths which sometimes are seen 
in the evening. 

" Well, well, my dear young lady — ^it^s very 
horrid whatever it is — and I never was in 
such a place before, never before in all my 
life," — said Elliott, half crying. 

"There, out it is," said her mistress, 

E 2 
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going to the window, and restoring her captive 
to liberty, — *' don't be so foolish — ^but you 
are so tired you don't know what to do — ^get 
away to bed — and have no fear for me, — Do 
you think I am not used to such things? 
— Why, child, it is my father's castle— and I 
was bom and bred here." 

''Thafs true enough," remarked Elliott, 
— '^ and if my lady would really rather that I 
did go," — ^her desire to be off increasing 

every moment, — " why I'll Hark ! 

What's that ?" 

" Nothing but a screech owl, silly girl — ^you 
look quite pale." 

" A screech owl ! — Oh, my lady ! — ^A screech 
owl; — then sure as I stand here, there's a 
death going on somewhere, — ^there's some- 
body dead that belongs to us. . . There, again ! 
— ^My goodness, what a fearfiil noise it is. 
My grandmother used to say — ' Whenever any 
one hears the screech owl, there will be a 
death,' — ^but I never heard one before. My 
dear young lady, which of them all can it 
be ? " — added she, trembling more and more. 
— "None of mine, — ^none of mine, I do 
hope." 
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"None of yours, rest certain," — Emma 
said, shuddering a little, in spite of herself, 
as the drear, unearthly cry was repeated from 
the woods. " If it bodes mischief to any, it 
is to one of this family ; — ^but do go away, I 
want to be alone.'' 

At last she succeeded in getting rid of her 
handmaid. 

The door closed behind Elliott, — ^and then 
poor Emma heaved a great sigh, and having 
taken off her dress, unbound her hair, and 
put on her long white dressing gown, she at 
last obtained the quiet and solitude she had 
been longing for, and half-sitting, half-lying, 
upon the great, broad window seat, she 
leaned her head upon her hands, and looked 
out into the deep and ^wondrous beauty of 
the night. 

The lake gleaming in the light of the large, 
pale moon lay spread before her, the noble 
woods and plantations stretching solemnly 
round, tinted by the white beams, the sky 
was deeply blue, few stars were to be dis- 
cerned, the woods came sweeping down to 
the water, forming tiny bays and tufted pro* 
montories, and the grass and .all its rough 
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inequalities, veiled in that dubious light, fell 
in a soft descent to the shore — it was lovely. 

The owl still kept up, from time to time, its 
melancholy ominous cry — every thing else was 
profoundly quiet. 

And now came the hour — ^the still — ^the 
silent — the hour of thought. 

First she looked up to that heaven above, 
as if she would penetrate its mysterious 
depths, then she gazed upon the earthly 
picture, stretched below in its wealth of 
beauty, — at last her eye glanced upon her 
little pigmy, sorrowful, longing, bewildered 
self — an atom in this vast creation — ^but, 
ah poor atom ! how full of feeling, sentiment, 
and thought. 

What was she? — ^Why here ? 

Why was she sent here ? — To be happy ? — 
alas ! — alas ! 

That could not be why she was sent here — 
for she was very unhappy. 

As a girl she had been happy. 

For a few short hours in town, in the 
presence of that loved one, she had tasted 
what rapturous happiness was; but now it 
was all over. . A heavy cloud had fallen upon 
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her heart. He, whom she loved so dearly, had 
proved unworthy, — and she should never — 
never be happy again. 

And those large, lustrous, girlish eyes of 
hers were lifted up in a sort of bewildered 
remonstrance. Why, when so many things 
were happy, might not she be happy ? — Other 
girls were allowed to love, and to be blest in 
their love ! — Other young men were giddy and 
careless and did a great many wrong things- 
she had lived long enough in the world to 
know that — ^yet they were allowed to go on 
and be happy ; — Why were they two to be so 
especially miserable ? 

And then — as she leaned that sweet face 
of her's upon her two hands, looking out 
upon the night, her fair hair streaming 
over her arms, — Greuse should have painted 
her so— she went on thinking more and 
more sadly as the scenes of that very day 
came to her recollection. The disorder and 
misrule that pervaded this home of her 
ancestors ! — that horrid betting-book in her 
father's very hand I — ^her mother's many 
cares, — ^but, ah I such strangely trivial cares 
— and last that little neglected group of 
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children crowded together in their school-roOTi 
— no place of schooling for them ! 

And she thought how much of wrong-doing 
there lay at the foundation of all this evil — 
it was a gloomy, despairing picture ! Lastly, 
with additional regret — ah, regret! — cruel 
regret ! — ^the thought of how it might have 
been, if Captain Aubrey had not proved 
unworthy, added pain, amounting almost to 
agony, to her other causes of sorrow. 

As his wife, under his care, and led by his 
guidance, how much she might have done for 
these poor children ! But now she shuddered 
to think what their fate might be. The boys 
might take to the worst courses, unrestrained 
and undisciplined as they were — and grow up 
to become like her eldest brother. That 
brother — ^now nearly half an idiot — ^brought 
to that state by drunkenness and debauchery 
— or perhaps like Algernon, the dear, faulty 
Algernon ! ruined by play ! — or like her 
father ! — alas ! — ^alas ! 

And the girls, too — ^What would become of 
them? Would they be left, deprived of the ad- 
vantages, few as they had been, which she had 
herself enjoyed, to grow up into a beauty far 
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exceeding her own — ^for so the dear creature 
in her humility thought — ^to be introduced, 
all unprepared, into that dangerous, delusive 
ffreat world — ^perhaps to be shipwrecked by 

Alas ! — ^if she had married Edward Aubrey, 
the task to introduce them would have been 
her's — ^for she knew how gladly her mother 
would have devolved it upon her, and her 
sisters might have been saved — ^those dear 
girls! She still saw Felicia's abashed, half- 
jealous, sorrowful look — still heard Millicent's 
accents of love — still felt the warm, fond arms 
of the little Lucinda about her neck ! 

But as thus her thoughts wandered in 
darkness and despair, a light seemed gently to 
dawn upon her, and one of those suggestive 
ideas was granted, which enter the mind 
one knows not whence or how — ^like the 
words of a wise and faithful friend, raising us 
from despondency — awakening us to a sense of 
our mistakes, and pointing out a new, and, 
until then, unthought-of course of action — 
Something she might do even now. 

Scanty as her means were, still she might 
do something. She had lost Edward Aubrey 
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— ^but all was not lost. She might be of some 
help to her sisters — at least, she could do her 
best for them, for her mother, for everyone. 
She would live to serve them all. 

And then, like a sweet, soothing dream, 
the peace, which passeth show, stole over 
her — ^that peace which attends upon honest, 
good intentions ; and with it hope revived 
again. Perhaps, after all, Edward might 
return, a better and a purified man, and he 
should find her well-doing ; and Grod — ^yes, she 
came to that name at last — God might bless 
her good intentions — and bring him to better 
thoughts — as in his mercy he had brought 
her to better thoughts. — ^Tes — ^they might 
some time or other be happy together yet. 

But at that moment the screech-owl sent 
forth its wild cry — this time it seemed nearly 
close upon her ear — and she shuddered, drew 
herself in, and shut-to the window. 

But her head once laid upon her pillow, the 
kind, sisterly anxieties resumed their empire 
— and Emma lay for hours planning for the 
general good, and thinking of what she might 
be able to do. 
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The next morning she rose early as she had 
intended, and dressed in the simplest dress she 
possessed, left her room, and made her way to 
the children's apartments. 

If she had been shocked and disgusted by 
what she had seen the evening before, there 
was far more reason to be dissatisfied now. 

She entered the room miscalled the school- 
room, but it was empty. No one was in it, 
and no one appeared to have been in it since 
the evening before. The chairs were standing 
about in the utmost disorder, the tables and 
floor were stained with dirt, and covered with 
litter : broken toys of the very humblest de- 
scription, and a few torn and dirty books, were 
Ijring up and down — ^the windows were fast 
closed, even the breath of the sweet morning 
air was shut out, wheie there was no other 
earthly thing fresh or good to be enjoyed. 

She went to the casement, and with great 
difficulty turned the rusted hasp and unclosed 
it. It seemed as if it had not been opened for 
years. 

Then she began to pick up some of the 
disfigured books, in order to arrange them 
upon a shelf at the other end of the room. 
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intended for a booi-slielf it would appear, 
though there was not a book upon it, every- 
thing in that scene of confusion, lying just 
where it ought not. 

As she took the volumes up and examined 
them one by one, she was struck with the 
nature of liieir contents. 

The school-books were such as might have 
been bought for the use of her great grand- 
mother — ^very probably the case — ^for not a 
sign of the progress of modem improvement 
was to be found among them. 

Dyke's spelling-book, with the venerable 
figure of the Doctor in his large wig, and its 
formidable rows of six-syllable words — a, 
Latin vocabulary with grotesque wooden cuts 
and a coarseness in the choice of the words 
that made her shut it *with disgust — Forney's 
French Grammar and La Bagatelle — Goody 
Two Shoes — a tattered volume of the Arabian 
Nights, unprepared for children — a very 
vulgar English translation of the beautiful 
Berquin — the "Hundred animals" with all its 
lies — such was the collection. Books which 
at least teach us what the men and women, who 
wrote and used such about a century ago, must 
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have been, make us cease to wonder that 
they grew up as they did, and lead us to hope 
everything, from the new and better system 
in this respect. Upon these books she had 
not been educated herself, because the excel- 
lent Miss Fisher had been her governess-^ 
but the little ones were then too young to 
profit by these advantages. The works out of 
which Miss Fisher had instructed her were 
chiefly that lady's own property — and had 
been carried away with her when Lady Emma 
and Mary, after following her to England, 
had finished, as the Marchioness thought, their 
education. The expensive governess had there- 
fore been dismissed — and old nurse, with such 
assistance as the curate of the parish, a very 
stupid and illiterate young man, could give, 
had been for the present substituted. 

Nothing in fact could exceed the indiffer- 
ence and neglect, upon the part of the Mar- 
chioness, of the important subject of early 
training. Such a mode of carrying on things 
would be absolutely impossible, it is to be 
hoped, even in Ireland and in the very worst- 
managed families, at this time of day — ^for 
the influence of good example diffuses itself 
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-with slow but irresistible force even in the 
most unpromising quarters — and the progress 
that has thus insensibly been made during 
the last half-century, I think, often escapes 
attention. 

Whilst Emma was thus employed, a loud 
roaring was heard proceeding from one of the 
adjoining rooms, and hastening to learn the 
cause of the piteous outcry, she returned 
into the passage, and making her way to the 
door of the chamber from whence the noise 
came, opened it and entered. 

And what was the cause of these screams of 
distress ? 

A child was being washed. 

Washed, it is true, with stinging soap 
lathered all over the face, eyes and mouth 
included — ^which latter stood wide open — 
rubbed down by no gentler hand than that of 
a stout, rough girl, who was wTeaking her 
vengeance upon, as it would seem, rather 
than bathing in the translucent wave, the poor 
little victim that stood there roaring and 
kicking with all its might. 

The rest of the children in various groups 
and attitudes were being dressed, one after 
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another, by old nurse, and various other 
maids in attendance, all looking rough and 
untidy as possible. The whole room was one 
scene of the most revolting confusion. Emma 
stood there, and sickened with disgust. 

Was this what she herself had been, in her 
infancy, subjected to? and could perception 
be so blunted by custom that, as a child, she 
had never been aware of it ? • 

Even so. 

But she recollected it all perfectly now, and 
could only marvel at her own insensibility. 

But that insensibility was at an end. The 
impropriety, approaching almost to guilt, of 
allowing this state of things to continue, 
struck her forcibly, and with it came the new 
sense of duty. She was awakened, as from a 
long and blind indifference, to a totally fresh 
view of her relations with things. 

All that was generous and good in her 
nature was aroused ; and be it said to her 
honour, that whilst resolving to play the 
true elder sister's part, and devote herself 
to the well-being of those poor little 
ones, she cast not one reproachful thought 
upon her mother. She had the candour to 
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appreciate her difficulties and disadvantages, 
and with true goodness of heart to set herself 
to repair evils, instead of censuring them. 

Her appearance in this noisy, ill-managed 
nursery had already produced some effect. 
It was like a sort of angel vision — ^from that 
beautiful face and figure, so delicate and pure, 
streamed forth, as it were, an emanation of 
peace and light ! The tumult for the moment 
was hushed — the little roarer's cries subsided 
into low sobs — ^the noisy group of children 
quarrelling and fighting for shoes and stockings 
looked ashamed. 

She observed the effect with good hopes 
for the future, but she made no remark, and 
quitting the apartment, went immediately to 
her mother's dressing-room. 

It was getting late, and the Marchioness 
was already dressed, but she was still there. 

She was sitting at a table, with a great, 
big book, bound in rough leather, before her, 
looking over, and busily engaged, trying vainly 
to examine and understand the house-steward's 
accounts. 

She looked exceedingly annoyed, and com- 
pletely puzzled. 
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*^ Who's that?" 

"It is I, dear mama," 

" My own child ! — ^how fagged and pale 
you are looking ! Do sit down, Emma — ^You 
were tired with your journey, yesterday — why 
did you get up so early ?" 

" I was not so very early, dear mama — 
and th^ morning air here is so sweet — but I 
could hardly sleep last night, mama, for 
thinking." 

" Thinking ! — ^My dear child, what is the 
use of your thinking ? — ^Thinking is the worst 
thing in the world for your comjdexion. 
Take a little laudanum if you can't sleep, 
Emma. That will help you to get over it. 
Indeed, my dear, you must get over it— 
You'll worry me dreadfully else — and heaven 
knows ! there are worries enough without that 
— ^I can't think what's to become of us all 1" 

" My dear mother, things do want looking 
to, indeed." 

"You need not tell me that," said the 
mother rather sharply. ^' Everybody can see 
thai — But how is it to be set about ? These 
accounts ! — I can't conceive how they have 
managed to spend such a heap of money—- 

VOL. II. s 
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I'm sure it looks as if nothing had been 
done, for the place is in wretched want of 
repair — the rain has got in and half ruined 
that fine dining-room ceiling, painted by . . . 
I forget the man's name — and here is a bill as 
long as an old novel for repairs of the roof."^ — 

" Mama — I'm very sorry you are to be 
vexed and worried just now, for I wanted to 
talk to you of something still more urgent 
than even the repairs of the house." 

" Oh, there are a thousand things to be 
talked about — one does not know what to" 
turn to first." 

" The children !— " 

" Oh ! for gracious sake, don't begin to talk 
to me about the children. Sure it will be 
time enough, thank Heaven ! to think about 
the children these three years hence — I'm 
certain of one thing, we've no money to spend 
on them.^^ 

'^ But their education ? — " 

"Nonsense, of their education — People 
make such a fuss about education now-a-days 
I don't see what good it does. You've had an 
education — and so has Lou vain, and so has 
Algernon- — and you're not married — and I 
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do not see that they are the least the better 
for theu^s — and I'm sure there's no money for 
educationJ^ 

" But my dear mother, something must be 
done," said Lady Emma, sitting down, and 
fixing her eyes, so beautiful in their serious- 
ness, upon her mother's face. 

" Well, well, something shall in due time, 
— but it does not press . . . For Heaven's 
sake, don't worry me about it now ! " 

She saw her mother's careworn look, and 
really felt that it was cruel to press the sub- 
ject upon her at that moment. 

She was discreet and patient — ^rare virtues 
at her early age — ^but sorrow had in some 
degree taught one, apt to learn, how to deal 
with others in their troubles, 

" I see, dear mama, that I must not talk 
to you about these things just now — By and 
by, perhaps — " 

" Well — ^well — ^by and by ; but I'm sure 
I don't know when that by and by is to come, 
for my head is splitting with business. Such 
a load of things to be looked to. Everything 
gone wrong— and money!— where on earth 
are we to get money ? For goodness' sake, 

S 2 
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Emma, don't look so uncomfortable. I don't 
want you to be vexed with these bothers. 
Why, my child, it's enough to cover that 
pretty face of yours with wrinkles, and make 
you as bilious as I am. No, Enuna, keep up 
your good looks, or I think I shall go crazy 
... As for the children, as I said, thank 
Heaven! there's time enough to think of 
them. The girls won't want finishing up 
these three years — ^and as for the boys, why 
they must get along as they can. For as to 
sending them to school it's utterly out of 
the question — But, thank goodness ! there's 
India." 

Enmia made no reply. She sat there, with 
her arms fallen into her lap, her head hanging 
down, and her eyes bent upon the floor. 

" Well, child I " said her mother, impa- 
tiently. 

Emma raised her eyes. 

Her mother's face was, in truth, the very 
picture of worry and care. 

" Mama — ^I am so sorry for you — '* 

Laying her soft hand gently upon the dry, 
wrinkled one that rested, still holding the pen, 
upon the steward's book — 
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" Mama — I am so very sorry for you/' 

" Are you, my Emma ? " 

And the mother's eye twinkled — ^that eye, 
usually so hard and cold, melted as it turned 
upon the honest, loving face of the loving 
child, — 

"Are you, Emma? But what can you do 
for me ? Take care of yourself, my love — 
that's all you can do." 

" Mother — I can do more — " 

" What more ? " 

" Mother — will you give me the care of 
your children." 

" My dear girl — ^how you do talk ! " 

" At least till you have leisure to arrange 
some better plan. Give me authority, dear 
mama — ^let me have the regulating of the 
school-room. You cannot think what a state 
things are in, — Have you been into it ? " 

" How should I have found time ! Do you 
thiuk I can effect impossibilities ? I have not 
rested a moment since I set my foot in this 
house. Nurse brought them down to see me 
— they look a little rough, to be sure — ^but 
they are all well, and seem happy enough, 
thank God ! " 
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Ah, dear mother! you cannot conceive what 
a state things are m — ^but I don't want .... 
oh ! I would not add to your worries for the 
world ! Only let me have authority to do the 
best I can for them. I am very young — ^but 
Miss Fisher took pains with me. Oh I what 
a pity it was to part with Miss Fisher — ^Why 
did we not keep her?" 

" For the best reason in the world — ^if you 
would but bear it in mind, Emma. How 
was Miss Fisher to be paid ? — Why, we gave 
her a hundred a year." 

Emma reflected with sad surprise upon the 
hundreds and hundreds lavished — absolutely 
thrown away on vain expenses — and the 
thousands, as she feared lost in what, under 
her father's circumstances, amounted to crime. 
Like all other young creatures, ignorant of 
the dreadful slavery of vice, she marvelled 
at this to her most incredible infatuation. 
She was happily inexperienced in the dark- 
ness — ^the bitter darkness of that outer world, 
that region of sin and misery, where no peace 
is to be found — but in its place wailing and 
gnashing of teeth ; helpless submission to the 
great adversary ; and neither the attempt too 
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often, nor even the desire to escape. But she 
made no remark. She only, with much hu- 
mility, repeated her prayer, that her mother 
would grant her authority in the school-room 
and nursery. 

"It will do me good — It will keep my 
thoughts from other things," she ended by 
saying. 

" Why true, so it may," said the mother, as 
if struck by a sudden thought — " Well, if you 
really will promise not to tire and wear your- 
self out by doing too much, be it as you 
please ; it may serve, as you say, to divert 
your thoughts into a new channel — as for the 
children, there is plenty of time, I tell you, 
to think of them; but do as you like, 
child." 

" Then will you be so kind as to speak to old 
nurse, and tell her it is to be so ? " 

" I don't know half how she'll like it, for 
she is an odd, obstinate old woman — ^but I 
can't quarrel with nurse, Emma — ^who am I 
to leave the children with, when we go to 
town next spring? — they are quite safe with 
her." 

" To town next spring 1 — ^my dear mother ! 
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I thought you said we were so poor — How 
can we possibly afford to go, next spring, to 
town?" 

" Oh, we must cut down some trees, or do 
something. Mr Mahoney must find us money 
for that — You don't think, Emma, I'm going 
to shut you up in this wilderness, and not 
give you another chance of establishing your- 
self — ^when that's once done, we may live 
quiet for a year or two." 

" Mama, you are very kind, very good to 
think so much of me, but you know that is over 
now, — I can never wish to go to town again, 
• . . . and as for establishing myself ! dearest 
mother ! there is only one, .... and though 
he is gone away, he may come back some 
time or other. Dear mother, let us wait in 
patience — I know he will come again." 

'^A likely story! when his father has dis- 
inherited him." 

"His father may change his mind," and 
the blue eyes, filled with all the brightness of 
confidence and hope, were fixed upon her 
mother's face. 

^* WTiy to l)e siu-e — but well, well, it's time 
enough to discuss all this when next spring 
comes." 
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" And in the meantime, may I take charge 
of the children ?" 

"Yes — ^yes — ^anything to pass the time 
away." 

" Then will you speak to nurse this mom- 
ing?" 

" Why not now/' rising up and shutting 
the great, heavy hook, " yes, come along, and 
then we'll have breakfast, and see what my 
lord is about." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Quick, quick, I fear it is too late, 
And I shall die. 

Tennyson. 

And so Emma was installed as empress of 
that noisy kingdom, the school-room and 
nursery at Hurstmonceaux Castle. And with 
her heart lightened by hope, which the con- 
versation with her mother had raised to almost 
positive expectation, she set herself cheerfully 
to the task she had undertaken. 

A task far and far beyond her powers to 
execute as she wished, and this she soon 
found ; yet still one of those undertakings, in 
which, if we fall sadly short of the accom- 
plishment of our designs, yet something is 
done by the mere attempt, and all that is 
done is useful — a mitigation of, if not a 
triumph over, evil. 
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She set herself consequently to work ; and 
a certain degree of improvement, small, it is 
true, yet indisputable, was soon apparent. 

Her first attempt was to bring the little 
external world around lier into something like 
order, and this seemed a task easy enough. 
She got together these rough, untaught 
handmaids, of whom there were at least 
double the necessary number employed ; that 
is to say, so they had been properly employed, 
but this was the case only for a small portion 
of each day; the rest of their time being 
spent in gossiping, lounging, and dawdling. 

These inefficient maidens, however, as a 
commencement of her operations, she set to 
scrubbing, and brushing, and rubbing, and 
putting things in order. 

At first the attempt to operate with soap 
and water upon the room was as loudly 
resisted, as ablution had been by the poor 
screaming child in the nursery. 

Old, obstinate Nurse protested that it 
would be the death of the children to be put 
upon the damp floor; and sharp was the 
contest between her and her young lady 
before she could be persuaded, that to open 
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the casements, and let in the warm air of 
an August day, would not increase, instead of 
diminishing, the danger. 

Emma's temper was warm and high, and 
she increased her diflSculties by the way in 
which she encountered opposition. — She was 
out of patience with the old woman's obsti- 
nacy, and a sharp encounter, which wasted 
her own powers and diminished her influence 
over the perverseness she had to deal with, 
wis the consequence. 

She had yet to learn how " to rule by con- 
senting, by submitting sway." — Indeed, I 
believe in her present degree of moral culture, 
she would, like many other well-meaning 
young thmgs of her age, have esteemed it 
almost base to disguise her feelings of im- 
patience, or affect a gentleness she. did not 
feel. — I once heard of a young creature 
saying, that it was very mean to seem to 
be in a good humour when one was not. 
The case was something the same as regarded 
the rough Irish girls she had to work with. 
She attempted to effect her purpose by high 
words, instead of by reasonable remonstrance 
and persuasion. — ^Now, as it happens that there 
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are very few people — and, more especially, 
very few rough ignorant girls, who do not 
feel inclined to rebel against high words — 
whilst the roughest of them are open to reason 
and persuasion, poor Lady Emma found the 
task of even getting the school-room cleaned 
extremely difficult. — ^But one strength she pos- 
sessed — ^that of perseverance; and by dint 
of this, in spite of all her mistakes, she got 
through ; by six o'clock in the evening, an 
hour before it was time to dress for dinner. 
And there she sits, at the head of the long deal 
table, now well scoured, with chairs properly 
dusted and arranged upon each side — in a 
clean sweet-smelling room, with three large 
casement windows wide open — and the floor 
strewn with lavender and rosemary — sur- 
rounded by a group of rosy-faced joyous 
children, with their splendid heads of hair 
combed and in proper order, their hands well 
washed, and all grinning joyously at the 
prospect of a large cake which Emma had 
brought them from London. 

She looked round and felt so happy ! 

She had been too busy all day for melan- 
choly thoughts. Her spirits, naturally 
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cheerful and buoyant, had recovered their 
elasticity under the influence of this labour 
for others — What had been hope, was fast 
amounting to certainty. 

Patience — and all would be well. 

'' And in the meantime," she thought, ^^ was^ 
it not quite lucky that she had been forced to 
come home? — What would have become of 
these children if she had been married this 
spring? — It was better as it was, and every- 
thing would come right — she was sure of it — 
her heart told her so." 

Ah ! that heart — it felt so light and happy 
— ^there was no tale too flattering for it 
to tell. 

" Now, Ulick, you shall cut the cake, be- 
cause you are a very good boy and have been 
helping me all the afternoon to put the books 
in order — and, Felicia, you shall hand it round, 
because you have been putting all the toys 
straight — ^Edward and James — ^you are two 
little dears, and you shall sit at the bottom of 
the table on each side of nurse — and, Milly 
and Lucy, you shall sit on each side of me — 
and baby-boy shall sit on nurse's lap— and 
Emma will pour out tea for you all — and 
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we'll make no slops or litter — but be so good 
and happy." 

And Charlotte, cutting bread and butter 
for her brothers and sisters, could not and did 
not look more winning, than this sweet crea- 
ture — So young and yet so wise — ^so vehement 
and yet so good — so prudent yet so generous. 
All in her own imperfect way, it must be 
owned, for she was but a mere inexperienced 
girl, but done with such true sincerity, love, 
and goodwill ! 

The one was a woman — a formed woman 
— ^this one was scarcely more than a child — 
but never did Goethe show his knowledge of 
human nature better than in exhibiting Char- 
lotte to her lover, in this most endearing view. 



But we must not linger over these scenes, 
sweet as they are to my fancy. Time and fate 
press on, and the heavy cloud of grief — ^grief,. 
helpless grief — grief for the irrevocable— for 
the dead ! is rising above the horizon, like the 
cloud no bigger than a man's hand ; and soon 
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there will be darkness, and tempest, and tor- 
rents of rain. 

Intelligence travelled slowly into remote 
comers as this, when railroads and elec- 
tric telegraphs, and even fleet, well-ordered 
mail coaches were not ; and ten days had this 
work of improvement been carried on, well or 
ill, progressing or retrograding, according to 
the ordinary course of all plans for moral 
advancement — ^more especially when guided 
by a young, inexperienced hand— before the 
blow fell. 



It was the morning of the eleventh day. 

She had risen, blythe as a lark, and had 
been two hours abroad that beautiful, sun- 
shiny morning, with her little brothers and 
sisters, enjoying the woodland walks — all 
fresh, and sweet, and dewy, with the sunbeams 
glistening through the branches of the nobly- 
spreading oaks and beeches. The little com- 
pany had been employed gathering the few 
late flowers still left upon the arbutus, which 
formed the beautiful undergrowth of the 
woods, and watching the squirrels, that 
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abounded among the trees, or the wild birds 
still left which were creeping among the 
branches. Happy — ^thrice happy — as such 
young life is, when allowed, a free denizen of 
nature, to enjoy all the wealth of its freshness 
and beauty undisturbed. 

They had been, also, upon the lake, and the 
boys, already were become more disciplined 
and obedient, had been allowed the privilege 
of rowing under the guidance of the old boat- 
man ; and the children had gathered the white 
and yellow water lilies — so richly lovely, with 
their leaves like wax, and their golden pistils 
— the treasures of childhood; and they had 
watched the coot sailing with its brood upon 
the bosom of the lake, and the little water- 
hens daintily tripping over the broad water- 
lily leaves ; and they had seen the fish glancing 
among the green grottoes and caves — ^that 
fairy-land which lies beneath the transparent 
waters. 

They had all come home, a rosy, joyous 
group, hanging clustering around that tall, 
bright creature — that young nymph of the 
woods, for so she looked, towering like some 
fair sapling kmong them. And they were 
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for the Marchioness seems as if she couldn't 
wait. She's been hurrying all the men in the 
house after you." 

" Oh, then, pray take care of them, and 
take them safe to nurse. Now, be good 
children — ^let me go. Milly, let go my gown. 
Naughty Edward, loose my arm — '' 

" Edward " — ^she always spoke more softly 
and looked more tenderly than ever, when she 
uttered the name of Edward. 

There was a little battle, and a good deal of 
shouting and laughing; but escaped from 
them at last, her face still beaming and 
glowing with health and enjoyment, her 
fine hair tumbling about her in disorder 
— ^so beautiful and so bright that it was like 
sunshine to look at her — ^she made her 
way to her mother's dressing-room, and en- 
tered gaily, with a— 

"Dear mama, I am so sorry I was not 
to be found — ^but we have had such a de- 
licious . . . . " 

But her mother looked up. Her face was 
enough. 

"Good Heavens! Mama! — Mother! what 
has happened ? " 

T 2 
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*^Sit down, Emma dear — Sit down, my 
love — ^not upon that small chair — put yourself 
upon the sofa — Emma, child — sit down by 
me. — 

And she took her daughter's hand,- and 
still looking anxiously at her — her own face 
pale as death, drew her down beside her. 

" Mama — What is it ? — ^what hxis hap- 
pened ? " 

" Oh, my darling love — Summon all your 
fortitude." 

But the poor girl began to tremble fix)m 
head to foot, as one has seen the inimitable 
Kachel tremble. 

"Don't tremble so— don't shiver so. — Oh, 
my dear — ^we must bear things — ^" 

" I know it — I know it — ^Only put me out 
of suspense — ^What has happened — Papa? 
No— no," 

The Marchioness shook her head. 

"No — ^no — ^it's Edward! — Captain Aubrey ! 
What of Edward ? " 
, " Oh, my dear— dear girl — " 

** He has not — ^he cannot — ^we hoped better 

things. — Oh, Edward ! not again . . . ! " 

"No, my love— Nothing of that sort^ I 
believe." 
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" Then, what is it?— Oh, mother !— " 

She lifted up her eyes imploringly for a 
moment, then suddenly covered her face with 
her hands, and burst out into loud cries and 
tears. 

"I need not tell you — ^I see you guess it 
all — " said her mother, mournfully, — " be 
patient, my love." 

But Emma wept as if her heart would 
break. 

" My dear— don't— don't— " 

*^0h, mamal mama! let me — ^let me — 
let me cry — ^let me cry. Edward ! my dear, 
dear Edward. — He is dead — He is dead, and 
I shall never, never, see him again — Edward, 
dear Edward." 

" Don't cry so, Emma — ^Emma, you break 
. my heart ; — don't cry so — it breaks my heart 
to hear you." 

" Oh, mama I — mama ! — ^but I'll be better 
— ^let me cry — Oh mother ! mother ! " 

And the mother opened her arms— they 
were a mother's after all — and the poor 
girl fell weeping upon her bosom, stretching 
out her arms, and clasping her mother, 
and nestling there like a wounded, fluttering 
bird. 
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The Marchioness had not a bad heart. 

She pressed her child to it, and tears 
fell upon that head, tears such as she had 
scarcely ever been known to shed before — 
they now fell in large drops. 

Oh those tears, that blessed rain in great 
sorrow I— watering and softening the earth, 
and preparing the divine harvest. 

So they wept together for a long, long time, 
— till tears had expended themselves, and 
at last Emma raised her head, and looked up 
in her mother's face — Sweetly, and mournfully, 
and quietly, and as if she would be patient 
and good, though she kept sobbing like a 
little child. 

" You have not told me," she said. 

" My child, his brother has written." — 

" William Aubrey ? "— 

"Yes, William — and such a beautiftd letter 
it is." 

A slight frown passed over Emma's face. 

" Tell me— tell me." 

*' It gives few particulars — ^Mr Aubrey the 
father was very ill, and Edward was coming 
back to visit him — Mr Aubrey was staying 
at this cottage by the sea-side ; and in some way 
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poor Captain Aubrey fell over the cliffs, 
which in that place are particularly steep and 
dangerous. He was seen to make the fatal 
slip, and was lost in the water. It was a 
high spring-tide — at which times the sea 
is many feet deep close to these cliffs, and 
the waves were running tremendously high 
there at the time. — He was gone in a 
moment." — 
" My God 1 "— 



There was a long silence. 

She lay there with her head still leaning 
upon her mother's breast, gazing, as it were, 
vacantly upon the wall before her. 

She neither spoke nor moved, and her 
mother had the discretion to sit quietly, hold- 
ing her in her arms, and watching her with 
eyes filled with most tender pity. 

At last the poor girl slowly lifted up her 
head. 

" Have you the letter ? " 

" Yes — would you like to see it ? " 

" Very — ^very much." 

" There it is." 
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" My dear Lord — 

^ ' The interest with which you have been 
pleased to honour our family, and the rela- 
tions in which some members of it once 
stood towards each other, make me feel it 
right to announce to you, without delay, the 
fatal event which has taken place among us. 

*' My brother Edward is lost to us for ever. 

*'My father had lately been suffering, as 
perhaps your lordship may have heard, from 
a very dangerous attack of illness, which ex- 
cited the greatest alarm among his Mends. 
My brother, as probably also your lordship 
might have been informed, had left us some- 
what hastily for the continent — ^but it is not 
necessary that we should now dwell upon or 
again allude to circumstaDces, which ought to be 



buried in eternal oblivion under the waters of 
that ocean, where my poor brother for ever lies. 

" My father had been persuaded to try 
change of air, and had gone down to a little 
cottage of his, situated near the sea, almost 
upon the very edge of the precipitous cliflfe 
which bound the south coast of Kent. 

"Hearing of his illness, my brother, it 
would seem, had hastened to England. He 
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came alone, and perfectly unattended, called 
at my father's house in town, there learned 
that he was gone into Kent, and followed 
him. 

" He was seen in the mail-coach, where he 
was observed to be taciturn and melancholy. 
He was also seen to ascend the cliff by some 
steep steps cut in the turf and leading to the 
house. 

"About a quarter of an hour afterwards, 
a man watching with a telescope the progress 
of certain vessels which were making their 
way up channel, chanced to turn his glass in 
the direction of the cliffs fronting the house. 
He saw my brother — though but for one 
moment— standing on the edge of the cliff — 
and the next he was precipitated into the 
waves. 

" It was high spring tide, when the water 
is very deep, even close to the cliff. 

" The spectator dropped his glass, and, 
shouting for help, hurried to the spot. But 
he had to make his way round a little bay, 
of which the promontory upon which he was 
standing, and that from which poor Edward 
fell, formed the extremities. When he reached 
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the spot, all trace of my unfortunate brother 
had disappeared. 

"Not a vestige of him remained, except 
one glove, marked with his name, which was 
found, as if dropped by him, at a few yards' 
distance from the precipice. 

"My father had just breathed his last, 
before the fatal catastrophe was discovered. 
He was spared that agony, at least. 

" I am sure that your lordship will pardon 
this hurried and, I fear, confused account. I 
will say nothing of myself — ^my state of mind 
is such as to render excuses and apologies 
unnecessary. 

" I scarcely at present know what I write ; 
but I would not expose your family, by any 
neglect of mine, to the risk of first seeing this 
intelligence in the public prints, to which it 
is certain to find its way. 

" I have the honour to remain 
" Lord Hurstmonceaux's obedient servant, 

"William Aubrey." 

She laid the letter down upon the table, 
without speaking, and again rested her head 
upon her mother's bosom. 
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Presently she took up the letter once more, 
and read it through. 

She finished with a heavy sigh, and then 
raising herself said — " If you please, mama, 
I had better go to bed." " 

"Yes, my darling. Come along, let me 
put you to bed." 

And tenderly and kindly the mother un- 
dressed her, and laid her in her bed — looking 
so pale, and faded, — sweet broken flower ! 

" Will you please to let down the window 
blinds, and shut out the light, dear mama ? " 

The light ! oh, that light ! so insupportable 
in the death sorrow. 

The Marchioness did as her daughter de- 
sired, and drew the curtains round the large 
high bed, so as to deepen the shadow a little ; 
and then she kissed her, and said — 

" Is all right, my child ? " 

" Yes, thank you, mama. And now I 
had better be by myself a little, — ^And please, 
dear mama, just call in and look after the 
children." 
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CHAPTER XIY. 



Silence before the mercy-seat 

Befits the faith we own, 

When hearts bereaved a parted soul pursue. 

And seek to learn what martyrs never knew. 

MONTGOMBBY. 

It was a deep, silent grief, — 

A grief that passeth show. 

She rose up from that bed of sorrow, pale 
and faded, the sweet, rosy bloom upon 
her cheek, once so beautiful, gone ! and the 
gay brightness of the eye clouded — ^yet look- 
ing, as many would have thought, far more 
interesting, and still more lovely than 
ever. 

She had been obliged to keep her room for 
some days. It is true the morning of the day 
after she had received this terrible blow, 
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making a violent effort with herself, she had 
left her bed, and endeavoured with true 
courage to take her accustomed place in the 
school-room — ^but it would not do. Her head 
swam, her eyes were dazzled ; sounds of confu- 
sion were in her ears ; she was obliged to give 
it up, and leave the apartment, with its restless, 
noisy inmates, and the constant motion and 
incessant chatter which so distracted her poor 
weakened nerves, and seek in the solitude 
of her own room, that quiet, which the phy- 
sical condition, consequent upon heavy grief, 
requires. 

So there she remained for some days with- 
drawn from her family and judiciously and 
kindly left by her mother mudi to herself — 
and the time thus allowed was not mis-spent. 
Great part of it indeed was passed in weeping, 
— ^but it was not bitter and passionate, but 
gentle and patient weeping. She had been 
awakened through the love she bore her little 
brothers and sisters to a sense of the value 
of time and strength, and she endeavoured to 
compose her spirits by such simple means 
as her inexperienced philosophy suggested. 
Her apprehension of religion — of that light 
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whicli lighteth eyery man that comes into the 
world, and which is seen so marvellously to 
help and illuminate the most uncultiyated and 
ignorant mind, was very imperfect; still the 
blessed influence of sorrow was not without 
its effect — ^feebly the twilight began to break 
before the approaching dawn. 

She thought much; pondering upon the 
ways of this strange world, and their termi- 
nation in the fearful mystery of death — so 
inexplicable to all — and most of all to those 
young creatures so ftdl of warm life within. 

He was gone — ah ! where ? 

And her yearning, yearning heart in this 
world shall never see him more — ^Poor widowed 
heart! 

Tet it was a young, healthy heart, and He 
who sends death upon this earth, rupturing 
the dearest ties, and turning the once bright 
world into a dreary desert, — ^is likewise the 
same, whose right hand leadeth through the 
barren waste, and causeth fresh fountains 
to gush up in the wilderness, — ^We know not, 
how it is — ^but we all of us in our turn feel it 
—that wondrous support which carries us 
through these horrible trials. 
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The wholesome return of the natural 
spirits, the fresh spring of existence, coming, 
we know not whence, that rises up, refresh- 
ing and restoring us to the living world again 
— ^bruised but not broken — ^wounded but not 
in despair — purified, spiritualised, and 
amended, by that approach to the higher and 
better world — ^that realisation of the actual 
existence and deep interest of that grave 
where the heart lies buried. 

"And so time and nature did the be- 
neficent work allotted to them, and this 
young elastic spirit rose again, and shook off 
the load of intolerable sorrow — and the fair 
world of God smiled upon her fi'om without ; 
and the true, loving heart yearning to what 
remained beat within — and thus was she drawn 
insensibly from self, and from selfish sorrow, 
and the bitter anguish of cruel regre1>- 
perhaps the most diflScult of any sorrrow to 
bear — was soothed. Emma left her room and 
returned to her family, clad in her deep 
mourning, a lovely virgin widow, but looking 
most like some bright angel of gentleness and 
goodness, as she resumed her place in the 
school-room and nursery. 
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And there imagine her labouring in the 
best manner that she knew how —sometimes, 
it must be confessed, sadly wearied and almost 
out of patience; sometimes feeling careless 
and indifferent — striving, as it seemed in vain, 
to force up her energies to the task, but upon 
the whole persevering and bravely combat- 
ing the difficulties which surrounded her. 
But in spite of all she could do, she was 
becoming every day more and more aware 
of the disheartening truth — ^that she was 
not equal to the self-imposed task — that she 
had neither strength of body nor experience 
in life sufficient to overcome the obstacles 
which met her upon every side. 

She again had recourse to her mother. 

It must be observed, that the mother and 
daughter saw very little of each other at 
this period of their lives, though they lived 
under the same roof and were the best friends 
in the world. 

Emma loved her mother, who, filled with 
worldly, ill-directed notions and anxieties as 
she was — still was a true mother — lived in and 
for her children, and studied their interests and 
their happiness most disinterestedly, that is to 
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say, according to her imperfect ideas of those 
things, in which their best interests and true 
happiness consisted. 

She was, moreover, an attached and affec- 
tionate Avife — could see no fault in her hus- 
band, seeming to take it for granted that his 
errors were a matter of course, common to 
all men of his rank — ^great evils certainly, but 
unavoidable — and to be warded off and pro- 
vided against as well as one could ; but as in- 
evitable and vainly to be resisted as the course 
and variations of the seasons themselves. 

This way of viewing matters saved her, it 
is certain, from much pain. Many a pei'son 
helped forward by this homely obtuseness of 
mind through circumstances which would 
drive finer spirits to despair — ^but on the 
other hand, moral insensibility like this is the 
cause of a thousand ill consequences. 

What the Marchioness so easily reconciled 
herself to look upon as a necessary attendant 
upon her husband's position in life, she took 
little pains to remedy or to overcome. She 
never troubled herself to attempt the use of 
her influence to arrest at the fountain head 
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this flood of mischiefs, which threatened to 
overwhelm them alL 

(leiitly to persuade her husband to better 
things, to do so with a tender prudence, which 
in effiH^t is almost irresistible — to awaken the 
still small voice which whispers in every 
human breast — arousing and purifying — the 
jHx^r Marchioness as little thought of such 
thiujrs as of moving the poles of the earth. 

But we must return to Emma, who is upon 
Wr WHY to her mother's dressing-room, in 
\\r\lor tv> relate her difficulties, and to seek 
\vun.>^'l ami assistance in her troubles. 

Her luothor, this time, had not the terrible 
>iiv^^V Kx^t open before her, but she was 
s\^n\v > x\l in rt^ading a letter, and one which 
^v^u\I ^<^ afford her considerable pleasure, 
K^r ':;:^c u^^ual oarvworn expression of her face 
^% ^N s NsV..^^wl luto one of satis&ction and com- 

" M^iUtta. 5trv you busy? — or may I come 

uisi vi^c ^^ li^rfc ^^ ^i^ y^^^ * 

• v,W bs^ ^,5 yv.Ht. tuy ddurfing! — ^Yes — yes, 
<V4*^,t5»^ s\>»etit— ^^^Jk^wiumydear. Why 
^Jkiii'^ ^iK' mawor wirfi Toa? You 
v^iK^ V^<\t Jbi,»w3l widt Btanj troubles 
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say, according to her imperfect ideas of those 
things, in which their best interests and true 
happiness consisted. 

She was, moreover, an attached and affec- 
tionate wife — could see no fault in her hus- 
band, seeming to take it for granted that his 
errors were a matter of course, common to 
all men of his rank — ^great evils certainly, but 
unavoidable — and to be warded off and pro- 
vided against as well as one could ; but as in- 
evitable and vainly to be resisted as the course 
and variations of the seasons themselves. 

This way of viewing matters saved her, it 
is certain, from much pain. Many a person 
helped forward by this homely obtuseness of 
mind through circumstances which would' 
drive finer spirits t6 despair — ^but on the 
other hand, moral insensibility like this is the 
cause of a thousand ill consequences. 

What the Marchioness so easily reconciled 
herself to look upon as a necessary attendant 
upon her husband's position in life, she took 
little pains to remedy or to overcome. She 
never troubled herself to attempt the use of 
her influence to arrest at the fountain head 

VOL. II. U 
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this flood of mischiefs, which threatened to 
overwhelm them alL 

Gently to persuade her husband to better 
things, to do so with a tender prudence, which 
in effect is almost irresistible — to awaken the 
still small voice which whispers in every 
human breast — arousing and purifying — the 
poor Marchioness as little thought of such 
things as of moving the poles of the earth. 

But we must return to Emma, who is upon 
her way to her mother's dressing-room, in 
order to relate her difficulties, and to seek 
counsel and assistance in her troubles. 

Her mother, this time, had not the terrible 
steward's book open before her, but she was 
employed in reading a letter, and one which 
seemed to afford her considerable pleasure, 
for the usual careworn expression of her face 
was changed into one of satisfaction and com- 
placency. 

^^ Mama, are you busy ?— or may I come 
and have a little talk with you ? " 

^^ Oh, is it you, my darling ! — ^Yes — yes, 
come in — come in — sit down, my dear. Why 
Emma, what's the matter with you? You 
look like one bowed down with many troubles 
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— What are they, love ? — Nay " — ^kissing her 
— "You know I cannot allow this — " 

"Indeed, mama, I am bowed down with 
many troubles, and to the very earth, I some- 
times think ; or rather, I am quite wearied, 
disheartened, and in despg-ir. Dear mother, 
I am too young to succeed in the manage- 
ment of those children — especially of the 
boys." 

" And is not that just what I told you, my 
love, when you took the wild idea into your 
good, little, romantic head." 

'^ Ah, mama ! you were right. But what 
is to be done ? " 

" What is to be done ? Why let them 
alone — ^they will get along yet awhile well 
enough with nurse and Mr Macdonough." 

" Oh I dear, dear mama — don't say that. 
If you only knew ..." 

" My child, what is the use of vexing 
oneself about what cannot possibly be helped, 
— Sure, and have I not enough upon my 
mind, as I told you before. Emma, dear, it's 
no use concealing the matter from you — 
which I would have been glad to have done 

u2 
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to spare you pain, — ^Your father is almost 
penniless." 

Emma only looked into her mother's face 
with a terrified, troubled expression. She 
could make no answer at first — ^at last she 
said, in a low voice — 

" I was afraid .... I had heard that he had 
lost a good deal of money; but I had no 
idea of things being so bad as this. What 
is to be done — ^what can we do ? " 

" Do? — ^my love ! there is but one thing 
to be done : — We must live on in this place; 
there are potatoes to be had here, and bread 
and beef, such as it is — ^but there is scarcely 
a shilling to be got in the shape of money — 
and so, child, that being our position, what 
is the use of worrying ourselves about the 
young ones ; they must take their chance — 
there is no help for it ; — and you, good little 
thing, you might fag yourself to death trying 
to stem the evil ... as well try to stop a river 
with a straw. No, my darling — ^wear your- 
self out you may, and lose all your beauty 
and spirits in this vain attempt — ^for vain it 
is — I always knew ; — but that must not be, 
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Emma — you, at least, shall not be sacri- 
ficed ; better things are in store, I trust, for 
you — ^you shall be safely housed, my sweet 
one, at all events." 

" My dear mother, what can you mean by 
this?"— 

" Why, my own " — ^laying her hand upon 
the letter which was spread open upon the 
table before her — "this it is — There is one 
who offers you wealth and security, and a 
most fair position in society, though certainly 
not what you would have been entitled to 
expect, if things had gone as they ought to 
have done." 

" Mother, you know that is . . . ." 

" My love, a sealed subject between us — 
I would not tease my Emma — she knows I 
did not disturb her in the first natural in- 
dulgence of her sorrow ; but there is a time 
for all things, — as the wise man somewhere or 
other, says — a time to mourn, and a time to 
rejoice, a time to weep, and a time to have 
done with weeping." 

"No mama; no time to rejoice, though 
there may be a time to have done with weep- 
ing, and I trust I have come to it ; I am at 
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" Nay, my love ; I beg your pardon, I am 
delighted to hear you say so. Then you have 
made no rash, absurd resolutions against 
settling yourself — Good girl — I do beg your 
pardon." 

Settling herself! — what a mode of expres- 
sion — ^what an idea to present to sweet, 
generous nineteen. 

"I have made no resolutions, dearest 
mother — I never thought of making any — 
but just at present, it is impossible," and 
the tears sprang to her eyes — '' He might, 
perhaps, be unworthy, and have a great many 
faults — ^poor Edward ! I don't know — ^but he 
loved me, and I loved him as, let me live 
a thousand years, I shall never love another 
again." 

^'I don't suppose you will, and I do not 
know what that has to do with the question. 
If he had lived, poor child, you might have 
found but too good reason, by all accounts, to 
withdraw the esteem and affection you speak 
of from him ; but he is dead, and death 
sanctifies everything." 
" Yes, mama, it does." 
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" But that is no reason why you should 
throw your life away, my dear Emma ; believe 
me, an honest and sincere affection, though it 
does not mount to these altitudes — and an 
escape from the utmost distress and ruin — 
poverty and disgrace, perhaps, united — ^is 
well worth having; you must accept this 
cruel lot, my child," she said, smiling kindly, 
"for the sake of your poor brothers and 
sisters — for all our sakes." 

" What lot, mother? — What are you speak- 
ing of ?' 

" The proposal that is made in this letter — 
you look surprised — it is from one you are 
pretty well acquainted with, I believe, — it is 
from William Aubrey." 

"William Aubrey!" 

" And why do you look so astonished, my 
dear? it is the most natural thing in the 
world. He evidently admired you very 
much when you were in London ; and besides, 
he is in possession of all his father's immense 
fortune." 

" I forgot that," said Emma. 

The Marchioness could not help smiling at 
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the ingenuous simplicity, as she thought it, 
of Emma's remark — ^but she took no notice, 
and went on — 

" I thought you seemed rather to like him 
last spring." 

" Yes, I did — I liked him very much . . . 
as a brother — ^" 

" Of course, my dear, you could not then 
think of him in any other light — but now, 
all this is altered." 

" It is, indeed — ^but it seems to me to be 
a very cruel and indelicate proceeding on his 
part — I should not have expected it from Aim." 

"No, my love, there you are quite right, 
and he is, I doubt not, utterly incapable of 
anything of the sort — at all events, there is 
nothing of either of these bad things to be 
found here. This letter simply contains a 
request that he may be allowed to visit 
Hurstmonceaux — ^but he acknowledges that 
he thinks himself bound in honour to confess 
to me, that the true object of his visit is . . . 
to endeavour, in short, to make himself accept- 
able to you." 

" Acceptable ! He will never — ^never — do 
it — in that sense, at least." 
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" My own Emma — all I shall ask of you 
utpr^ent, is all that he asks for himself — 
merely to be allowed to try his chance/' 

"No, it is useless — don't let him come, mama. 
— It would be very wrong to himself to allow 
it. — I never — ^never can — I never, never, will." 

" My dear, I wrote yesterday, and invited 
him." 

" Oh, mama ! I did not think you could 
— I did not think you would — ^be so bar- 
barous — ^so cruel to us botL" 

'' My love, what strange expressions you do 
indulge in." 

" I beg your pardon, darling mother. — " 

" Indeed you ought — ^however, I will grant 
your pardon, dear — ^but upon terms, mind — ^in 
short, upon condition that you promise me to 
give William Aubrey a fair chance— a friendly 
reception and a patient hearing — and don't 
look so disgusted, I beg of you, my sweet 
one. Dear child, we are not going to play 
the part of a tyrant father and mother in an 
old novel — such things are never done now ! 
We are not going to force a disgusting 
marriage with a horrible monster upon you — 
we are both of us a good deal too good-natured. 
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I am afraid, for all that," she added, with 
a little laugh. — 

*' All we wish you to do — and this is what 
every rational creature under the sun would 
require of a child under such circumstances 
— is, to permit the visit of a man of wealth 
and merit, fortune and character united — and 
not throw such an opportunity away, as a sort 
of offering upon an old tomb. You shall do 
just as you like afterwards. Heaven forbid I 
that for the sake of your father, or myself, 
or even of these poor children, — I should 
say a syllable to influence you in a 
matter which concerns your own happiness 
first of all and far more than it ought to do 
any of ours." 

Emma was silent — 

And then over her young girl's heart there 
came the recollection of that face so full of 
sensibility, those eyes so replete with dreamy 
passion, that voice which had exercised such 
a strange power over her. 

Her mother by a kind of natural instinct 
seemed to divine her thoughts. She considered 
it prudent not to arouse further opposition 
by pressing her point, and resolved to leave 
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things to work of themselves^ and only saying, 

" Would you like to read the letter ? — ^pray, 

do so, if you please." — She rose, as if to leave 

the room — 

But Enmia caught her by the dress — 

** Mama ! mama I hear me ! — Do not let 

William Aubrey come. — It would be so wrong 

— ^so shocking." 

" I don't see that, my dear, at all — ^besides, 

it is too late. — My letter is gone." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Of Lore tliat never found his earthly close, 

What sequel ? Streaming eyes and breaking hearts? 

Or all the same as if he had not been P 

Tennyson. 

William Aubrey was excessively altered. 

His figure had always been spare, it was 
now wasted till it looked scarcely earthly ; his 
face had been pale, his large lustrous eye deep 
and serious ; but now the complexion was 
ashy, the lips white, the dark, intellectual 
eye filled with the profoundest melancholy. 

It was evening when he arrived, and a day 
earlier than he had been expected. The 
Marquis was still sitting over his wine ; the 
Marchioness had retreated to her boudoir for 
a little rest after one of her busy, over-tasked 
mornings — Lady Emma and her three little 
sisters had the drawing-room to themselves. 
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It was a fine evening towards the end of 
Octobfer. There was a wood fire burning in 
the wide open grate, and candles were lighted 
in various parts of the room, but sparingly, 
and so as only to cast a sort of dim shadowy 
twilight through the vast apartment ; but upon 
one side the casements of a large oriel window 
were thrown open, and admitted the fresh, 
slightly frosted air, and the rays of a bright 
autumn moon which fell fiiU upon them. 

Steps descended from this oriel window 
to the flower-garden, and upon these steps 
there was a group of figures. 

The eldest sister, wrapped in the folds of 
a very large, but most soft and fine white 
Shetland shawl, was sitting with a little and 
very lovely child upon her lap. She had 
folded it up in the shawl she wore, to 
protect it from the cold — and there it half 
lay, half sat, the pretty arms and hands 
stretched out, playing with the black velvet 
ribbon worn round the young lady's neck, 
and from which a small medallion was 
hanging. 

On the step behind her another little girl 
was sitting, busily employed in arranging the 
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plaits and tresses of her sister's hair — whilst 
another still older sat by her side, holding 
one hand in hers. 

The moon fell fiill and bright upon the little 
party. 

The elder sister's eyes were lifted towards 
it. They glistened, or seemed to be glisten- 
ing, with tears— the expression of that beau- 
tiful face was most tender and melancholy. 

The hall door was standing open, when 
William Aubrey arrived, and in this house of 
disorder no one was exactly ready to introduce 
him — so, imagining that the room, to which 
one of the servants now busy removing his 
luggage had pointed, was empty, and finding 
that door also open, he entered, and without 
attracting the attention of the little assem- 
blage. 

But he saw them himself, and his hear,t 
told him at once in whose presence he stood 
— ^it beat almost audibly — ^he had in truth, 
of late, become very nervous and weak — and 
he felt himself almost fearfully overcome by 
the least emotion — he was little more than the 
shadow of his former self. 

Upon perceiving the group he had stopped 
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short, and he remained with his eyes fixed upon 
the scene. It was a composition worthy of a 
great master, and should have been named 
not Charity — according to the usual manner 
when there is a young woman grouped with 
little children — ^but Family Love. 

He thought, and he thought justly, that he 
had never in ideal picturing, or in actual life, 
seen anything half so pretty. 

That face and form which had so captivated 
him exercising a power so lamentably great — 
that charm which had proved invincible to a 
heart till then inaccessible to such fascinations, 
seemed, under this new aspect, to be only the 
more irresistible. 

The attitude in which she sat, her loving 
arms clasped round the pretty clinging 
child, her graceful, swan-like neck bent 
down to the little prattler — that wealth of 
fine hair so artlessly displayed, — the little 
one so busily intent upon what she was 
about — above all, the look of fixed atten- 
tion and deep, earnest love, with which the 
eldest of the children \vas looking at her I 
— all told, and in the most unaffected manner, 
that tale of womanly, sisterly affection and 
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love, which is perhaps, the thing upon earth 
most attractive to a man with the feelings of 
William Aubrey. He would not have moved 
for worlds. He stood watching her — in- 
dulging his wild passion — drinking in, as it 
were, fresh draughts of love, with the utmost 
recklessness of consequences — recklessness is 
not too strong a word to use. He was all at 
sea as to his future fate — ^whether he should 
succeed or not in his aspirations; and he 
knew and felt that he was risking his life 
upon the cast. A love such as his, once 
indulged as he was at that moment indulging 
it, is a man's existence — a rare thing it is 
among men for existence to depend upon 
love ; but he knew that so it would hence- 
forward be with him — that literally he could 
not, and he should not, live without her. 

Her eyes were now bent downward upon 
the little playful child, with a most loving 
expression — then she turned them tenderly 
to her sister — and then they were again 
raised, glistening, to the bright, beautiful 
moon. 

" Is it not lovely, Emma, dear? " whispered 
Felicia, pressing up gently to her — " What is 

VOL. II. X 
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the reason these beautiful bright moons come 
in harvest ? Does God send them to help 
men in the harvest ? " — 

"I do not know what is the reason that 
harvest moons are so very bright, dear, for 
nobody ever explained these things to me. 
I don't even know why it is now full moon, 
and sometimes half moon, and sometimes no 
moon at all. All I can tell you, my Felicia, 
is the same as what we read to-day — God 
made the great lights and placed them up 
above there, to rule the day and the night, 
and to be for signs and seasons, and for days 
and for years ; and I dare say that he sends 
this bright harvest moon, to light poor fellows 
home safely who have been out reaping late 
in the evening, for he is very good, and I 
think he does not forget any of us." 

And again she lifted up her eyes and 
gazed at the fair planet, shining before her in 
effulgent glory — tinting the tops of the 
waving woods — ^silvering the tiny waves of 
the slumbering lake — and casting large, broad 
shadows upon the lawn which stretched be- 
fore them. 

How beautiful and peaceful it all was ! 
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And then a gentle breeze arose and "bowed 
the grouped outline of those noble woods, 
and rippled fresh and sweet across the water, 
and the sound of a distant chapel bell — where 
vespers were going on, was heard, so solemn, 
and so harmonious, blending with this beautiful 
scene. 

He could have stood so for ever. 

Insensibly he drew nearer and nearer, until 
he was almost close to the window. The peace 
of heaven seemed to pervade his passionate 
heart — all the terrible past at that moment 
forgotten, he was living only in the present. 

He had advanced so near that he could hear 
every whispered word, every little endearing 
tone, that passed among these children of 
nature. 

At last, Lady Emma made a little turn — 
Milly looked up — caught a view of William 
Aubrey— and exclaiming '^ Oh ! " — dropped 
her sister's hair and stared at him. 

"What is it, Milly?'' 

" It's a gentleman," whispered Milly — " all 
in black, close by." 

The little company were up in a moment. 

Emma, hastily putting Lucinda down upon 
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the steps, colouring and confiised, began to 
draw up and hastily arrange her hair, — ^whilst 
the three little girls stood perfectly still, — 
fixing their large, wondering eyes upon the 
intruder. 

"I beg your pardon — I sincerely beg your 
pardon, Lady Emma, for disturbing you," 
William Aubrey began — stammering consider- 
ably, yet feeling blest beyond measure thus to 
find himself in her presence again, — and — ^ah ! 
— ^without a rival near, — ^that his pale face 
coloured, and his eyes were beaming. 

"I sincerely beg your pardon — ^I ought not — 
I ought not, I know — ^but your servant showed 
me in here — and there was no one in the 
room — and the night is so lovely — and your 
sisters — these are your sisters ? " 

"They are my sisters, Mr Aubrey, — 
Felicia, — Millicent, — dear little Lucinda, — 
shake hands with Mr Aubrey." Her own 
hands trembled and her lips quivered as she 
put forward one little hand of each, to be 
taken in Mr Aubrey's, — and kept standing 
a little aloof herself and struggling to prevent 
herself fi:om bursting out in tears. 

It was all that she could do to help it. 
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Such a crowd of recollections rushed over 
her as she pronounced that name. 

He touched the little hands she presented, — 
and then he took her own — that fair, delicate 
hand, and pressed it ; — oh ! so reverently, to his 
lips. 

There was something in the feeling he put 
even into that little action that made her 
heart tremble strangely. 

She lifted up her eyes, they . were still 
glittering, and they met his ; those dark, 
melting, serious eyes, — and she saw his wan, 
and wasted face ; and she said gently — 

" Have you been ill? You are very much 
changed ! '' 

^^ I have been ill, — ^but I am not changed," 
was his answer. " There has been much to 
soften — but nothing to change — I never 
change." 

" I mean," she said, " that you look so 
thin." 

" Yes," answered he, smilingly— with that 
peculiar smile of his that possessed so strange 
a power over every one, — that peculiar smile 
which upon a man's face is so irresistible. 
^' I believe I am grown very thin — ^very old— ^ 
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and more than ordinarily ill-looking — is it 
not so?" 

"Ill-looking! — Oh, no! I did not mean 
that."— 

" Bnt are yon not coming in ? " he said, 
drawing back, for he stood there in the 
window obstructing it altogether, while she 
was standing before him, a sister in each 
hand. 

** Yes, it is getting rallier cold — shall we 
go in, dears?" 

They said nothing, bnt still kept their eyes 
fixed upon the strange gentleman. 

He offered his arm, which she took to assist 
her to descend from the window-seat, and 
then he lifted the children in one by one. 

*' I will go and tell my mother that you 
are come," said Emma, feeling more confused 
and troubled than she thought quite right, 
and with a strange mixture of the painful 
and agreeable in her sensations — she thought 
^e should have revolted against William 
Aubrey when actually in his presence, and 
after what she had heard of the new character 
in which he was about to appear — but it was 
not so. — On the oontraiy, her heart seemed 
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most perversely to grow towards him. — ^How 
unaccountable — ^how unnatural, it all was. 

She left the room accompanied by her three 
little sisters, his eyes followed her to the door 
— ^it closed upon her, and he returned to the 
window, to stand there, and in his turn to 
fix his eyes upon that glorious moon. — 

He might fix his eyes upon the glorious 
moon, but in truth he saw her not — a vision 
far brighter was before him — ^he could look, 
could think of nothing else. 

There she was, more lovely than even his 
imagination had ever conceived her — ^her ex- 
pression had assumed a softness, and at the 
same time there was a sense and strength 
that seemed new; the lines which remain after 
a great sorrow has been endured in fortitude 
and patience. Then the situation in which he 
had surprised her, so simple and touching 
— those little sisters who clung to her, with 
such love and reverence, as if to some angel — 
and more, far more than all — a something 
which he had not dared to hope for — a 
something in her manner which told him 
that it would not be personal repugnance, at 
least, with which he should have to contend ! 
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There was every reason, that in so short a 
moment could be aflForded, to bid him not 
despair — then, why this heavy, heavy load 
npon his heart. Why, at the moment which 
ought to have rendered him the happiest man 
in existence, this spectre of the past — ^this 
cold, cold, ice-bound chill within his bosom? 

Why would imagination still force him 
back — ^to stand upon that wild cliff, to listen 
to the breaking waves of that rushing spring- 
tide sea, as they thundered and splashed 
below, casting up volumes of foam? . . . Why 
were his thoughts there, and not here — ^and 
why that ghastly face, rising, as it were, 
upon the top of the wave, and those cold 
blue eyes, fixed immoveably upon his ? 

He tried to drive it off — ^he shook himself, 
as if to dissipate the vision — ^he looked round 
the large apartment-— he tried to force himself 
to admire the glorious picture outside — to fix 
his attention upon those woods shadowing 
down towards the lake — upon that silvery 
lake — those softly rustling leaves — that 
glorious moon — ^that scene where she had 
stood before him, like some bright angel ! 

There was nothing left for him to do — what 
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was done could not be undone — ^the past is 
irrevocable. There was neither restitution 
not atonement possible now. Why,' then, 
indulge this vain regret ? He had not done 
it — he had not done it. Nay — ^say that even 
granting he had borne a part in it — ^that he 
had been the efficient, though remote, cause of 
this dismal catastrophe. Grant that he had 
— and who should dare to say that it was so? 
— ^grant that it were so, what help for it now? 

Oh ! that estate I— that rich inheritance ! — 
would that there were not a sixpence, or an 
acre ! It clung to him like the accursed 
robe of Dejanira — or rather like that leaden 
mantle with which I think it is Dante that 
clothes the covetous sinner's soul — pressing 
him down, weighing on him, stupifying him 
under the eternal load. But then, rob him of 
that inheritance, and where would be be? He 
would be deprived of that for which alone life 
was of any value — ^with that he would lose 
her — all chance of possessing her! — idolized 
with such intensity of purity and truth as 
was in itself enough to save a soul. 

He was recalled, by the opening of the door, to 
the present, passing every-day world — a world 
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in which estates and riches, however obtained, 
prove mostly anything but loads of lead — a 
world in which fortunate heirs soon learn to 
forget the deaths and the sufferings through 
which a way has been cleared for them — the 
lucky ones ! — ^to turn from the silent graves 
of those that have passed away to make 
them room, and gladly enjoy the succession. 
The door opened, and the course of thought 
was at once changed, as the haunting visions 
and excited thoughts of the night vanish 
before the entrance of the housemaid, to put 
water in the bath and light the, fire. 

Lady Hurstmonceaux came in, and behind 
her a footman appeared, bringing in more 
lights. She received William Aubrey in the 
most cordial manner, and began all sorts of 
hospitable inquiries as to dinner. 

It would have been ungracious, amidst all 
this civility, to have recollected — and he did 
not just then recollect — ^that it used to be 
rather different; but that now he was no 
longer a younger son, a struggling bar- 
rister, and a most deleterious personage. So he 
received these attentions with the happy ease 
and dignity of a man who knows he is, by 
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the breadth of his acres, well entitled to 
them. 

True, he was not intrinsically, as regarded 
those eternal moral relations which shall not 
fade away. In that view, he was not worth — 
no, not the thousandth part of what he had 
been when he had been so formally and coolly 
thanked in London for saving a child's life. 
But at this moment, even he was too much 
occupied with the present to make reflections, 
and too much pleased at the footing upon 
which he found himself placed, to examine 
the matter too curiously. 

" How had he travelled, what sort of passage 
— ^was this his first visit to Ireland ? &c., &c." 

Nothing could be more pointedly courteous. 

He refused dinner and accepted tea, hoping 
that the family would assemble then, and long- 
ing to see her again. 

The Marchioness rang and ordered tea an 
hour earlier than usual, and fresh wood to 
the fire, for the evening was becoming chilly, 
and there was a slight frost; then she 
took her work, and as the fire blazed 
and crackled cheerfully, she made herself as 
agreeable as possible to her guest, who was 
rather absent, absorbed in his own thoughts. 
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But the Marchioness talked on, and discussed 
all sorts of matters in a clever lively way, 
for she was in excellent spirits. It was a 
pity there was nobody to listen. 

William Aubrey, in fact, heard scarcely a 
syllable that she said, and started from his 
reverie as one awakens from a dream, on the 
entrance of the footman, bearing in table cloth 
and tea-tray, cups, saucers, bread, and so on, 
and all was set out for a comfortable conversa- 
tional country tea — one of the few comfort- 
able things to be got at that house. 

He pushed back his chair, without being 
aware what he was doing, and placed himself 
so as to command a view of these several 
operations, and of the door. 

The Marchioness watched these little move- 
ments, and her heart leapt for joy, lightened 
for the moment of its load of care, and she 
breathed freely and felt happy. Poor, wor- 
ried mother, how seldom did she know what 
it was to feel happy. 

But, to her surprise, she found herself more 
than pleased with the appearance of this 
young man, whom she had so carelessly passed 
over before. 

She thought, and perhaps she was right. 
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— that his looks and manners were much 
improved. He had a very distinguished air, 
certainly, and was positively good-looking — 
though pale and ill, to be sure, the more she 
examined his appearance the better she was 
pleased, and she ended by deciding that he 
was stiU more interesting than handsome ; just 
what such a girl as Emma would like best. 

She smiled to herself as she observed that 
his eyes were fixed upon the door, and soon 
it opened, and Lady Emma appeared, look- 
ing as her mother just wished her to look. 
So interesting — and so charming ! — and she 
took her usual place at the tea table, and 
the urn simmered, and the fire crackled, and 
the pleasant jingle of cups and saucers was 
heard. It was as comfortable and cosy as if 
they had been in the cottage of Dickens's 
carrier, with the fire blazing and teakettle 
singing, and this though there was the lofty 
roof over head and the walls covered with 
splendid pictures around them. It was a 
perfect union of all that the two extremes of 
human life can give of agreeable. 

He had started from his chair as she 
entered the room, and then had as hastily 
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reseated himself, but his eyes followed her. 
But at last, when she was fairly settled at her , 
tea-table, it seemed as if he could resist the 
attraction no longer, and in a few moments he 
rose and approached it, and was by her side, 
and began to talk to her. A trifling conver- 
sation it was that passed; but the mother 
with delight marked the expression of his 
eyes, and the pretty shy looks of the Lady 
Emma as she lifted up her face and 
answered him. 

He did not at all resemble his brother, 
and so far it was fortunate. There were 
no sad recollections awakened by his ex- 
ternal appearance at least. Presently he 
has slid down into a chair by the table, and 
soon they are talking easily, and comfortably 
— she making and arranging her tea, and he 
sitting, cup in hand, forgetting to sip — ^for- 
getting to carry cups — forgetting everything ! 
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